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Socializing the Schools 
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Rhys G. Thackwell, Illinois 


OCIALIZING the schools is an interesting educational 
S experiment being conducted by Superintendent Fred- 
eri'k W. Nichols, at Evanston, Illinois. Professor 
Nichols is actuated by the principle that a counter move- 
ment to the commercial idea prevailing in American schools 
is necessary. His teachers are showing pupils that success 
should be measured by what they give and not by what 
they get. He is teaching chil- 
dren that the best reason for 


their fellow students. They make things for others. 
They go in for team work in athletics, which teaches them 
co-operation. Marks are not given. Comparisons are not 
made with their comrade’s work. Professor Nichols is 
impressing upon them the real purposes of education — to 
fit boys and girls to be useful citizens. “Is that education 
a success which gets obedience by threats or gets good 

lessons by rewards?’ he asks. 

Instead of marks, letters, or per 





doing right is for the sake of 
right and not for the sake of 
personal gain. 

This socialization is improv- 
ing the manners of the boys 
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cents, would it not be better for 
the board of education to supply 
a box of pennies and offer them 
as rewards — one for a fair les- 
son, two for a good lesson, three 








and girls. They are more polite 


for very good, and four for an 


and considerate because they 
are learning the value of ser- 
vice to others. No discipline 
is needed in the schoolrooms 
and Professor Nichols no longer 
must deal with the truant boy, 
that picturesque individual of 
past generations. 

With the close of the current 
school term a year of experi- 
ment will have been completed. 
No examinations have been 
given. Home work, that bug- 
bear of growing boys and girls, 
was eliminated. The Socratic 
method of teaching, so prevalent 
in the past and which is prac- 
ticed in most schools to-day, 
has been abandoned. Instead 
of continually trying to trap 
their pupils, Professor Nichols’ 
teachers inspire them by keep- 
ing up interest and showing 
them how they can be of service 
to their comrades. 

A new measure of success is 
being given the boys and girls. 
Heretofore to get has been the 
principal idea of boys and girls 
in attending school. They have 
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excellent lesson? The motive 
and results would be exactly the 
same, he believes. 

“Statistics show that teachers 
give a little higher marks to girls 
than to boys and that they grade 
their pupils a little higher in the 
morning than in the afternoon,” 
commented Professor Nichols. in 
explaining his idea. “I once 
knew a school in which no child 
was marked below ninety per 
cent. Parents loved these teach- 
ers but when the families moved 
to other school districts and the 
boys and girls were marked zeros 
and forties, the new teachers 
were called cantankerous and 
wanting in judgment. There is 
some justice in marking students 
about fifty or sixty per cent for, 
given a Socratic teacher, it would 
be a chump of a child who could 
not guess the answer about half 
of the time. Some day a 
thoughtful parent will enjoin 
teachers from comparing his 
child with his neighbors’ children 
by assigning marks which may 
be used publicly. Has any 


been drilled always to receive, to get education, to get 
money, to get better marks than their companions. Thus 
they have come to regard their teachers as servants. 
The new idea is to teach them to give as social beings, 
to help others, to be of service. 

They are given the impression that they should give and 
not always merely get in many ways. They are taught 
that the purpose of learning to read is to be able to create 
ideas, not only for themselves but for their neighbors, too. 
Children read before the room, contributing their ideas to 


teacher a right to publish that Jones’ son is ten per cent 
smarter or twenty per cent better behaved than Smith’sson?”’ 

After one year of experiment without examination or 
home work these pupils are learning to think for themselves. 
Their work is improving. Their sense of reasoning as well 
as ability to memorize facts is being developed. The schools 
are open every week night until ten o’clock for special classes 
in manual training, music, languages, art, dramatics, athletic 
games, folk dances, domestic science, and movies, all of which 
are enjoyed by both the boys and girls and their parents. 
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Shall the literature room be a place of joy, of inspiration, 
of play, of ideals of character building and right living; 
or shal] it be a hodge-podge of literature, reading, charts, 
phonics, composition, drill and writing? 

A circle of chairs filled with “little big people,” pictures 
of interest to them, a sand-table wherein to work out their 
stories er: poems, plenty of blackboard room for free hand 
expression, freedom,'a chance to play is, it seems to the 
writer, the ideal atmosphere for the literature room. 

Since an argument needs good, sound backing, and since 
my opinion is only one, and since you have a perfect right 
to your opinion, the statements of a few of our authorities 
upen the subject will be noted in full as follows: 


The place of literature in primary and grammar grades of schools 
needs neither a defense nor an apology. — Orton Lowe, Ass’t Supt. 
Allegheny County Schools, Pa. — “ Literature for Children.” 


A faithful oral rendering is the most effective of all means of appreci- 
ation. — J. Fleming Hosic, Ph.M., Head English Dept. Chicago Normal 
College. — “ Elementary Course in English.” 


A clear distinction should be made between literature and reading — 
especially in the primary grades. Reading requires patient work on 
the part of both pupils and teacher. Through literature the teacher 
leads and guides into the magic treasure house of the world’s best 
in story and song. It should be a joyous exercise of the imagina- 
tion. —C. M. Curry and E. E. Clippinger, Professors of Literature, 
Indiana State Normal College. — “Children’s Literature.” 


The literature class should not at first, however, be a class in reading. 
The mechanical difficulties in the way of learning to read and the need 
of practice on forms make a separate reading class necessary at first 
and desirable probably for some years. — J. R. Colby, Ph.D., Professor 
of — Illinois State Normal University. — “Literature in the 
Schools.’ 


Too much time is often devoted to reading in primary grades. The 
physical strain of reading is considerable. . . . 

Pupils who tell stories, learn poetry and converse about nature 
and other objects of experience actually make more and better progress 
than those who drill excessively on reading. 


— J. Fleming Hosic. Ph. M. 


To teach literature as literature is not to teach it as an adjunct to 
some other discipline; it is not to teach it as reading lessons, spelling, 
not as grammar, botany, history, mythology, nor as ethics. . . 
not as a medium for teaching facts or doctrines, not to give information, 
but to exhibit esthetic beauty. — P. L. MacClintock, A.M., Univ. of 
Chicago. — “ Literature in the Elementary Schools.” 


The primary school is not so much in need of new and carefully 
designed methods as of a better library. —J. F. Hosic, Ph.M. 


General Aims 


To give esthetic pleasure. 

To develop esthetic sense. 

To play upon the finer feelings. 

To make possible a keener sympathy. 

To embody high ideals of life and conduct. 

To set a standard of duty. 

To give a broader outlook on life. 

To promote intelligence because it is the expression 
and product of a fine intelligence. 


COO oP doe 


Literature in the Primary Grades 
Aims 
To give familiarity with some of the finest stories and 


To develop power in language, both as to organization 
and as to vocabulary. 
To build esthetic and moral ideals. 
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Outline of Course of Study in Literature 


(In the Primary Grades and the Platoon School) 
Annie Locke MacKinnon 
Municipal University, Akron, Ohio 


Materials 


TYPE OF MATERIAL (Mostly traditional) 

Since the story is the primitive and popular way of 
thinking, the literature of tradition will be found to contain 
a large part of what we will want to present to the children. 


Folk and fairy tales, myths, legends, fables and romantic 
stories. 


CHOICE OF MATERIAL 

Few, if any, of the readers used in the schools are built 
around one unit of thought, one theme. (The Edson-Laing 
Readers being, possibly, the one exception.) In the 
majority of them the selection of material is miscellaneous 
— one story enforces courage, the next industry, the next 
cheerfulness, the next love, and so on — giving the child 
a kaleidoscopic impression of ideals. 

An effort should be made to select such poems, stories, 
pictures, or musica] numbers as may have for their central 
idea or message the same unit of thought. Thus the children 
come in contact with one idea with a number of related 
associates — different values, but all taking form and 
color from one theme. For example, make the unit of 
thought, or theme, for September, the Home and School. 
All material — stories, poems, pictures, music — should: 
develop love of family and how to bring happiness and con- 
tentment into that home through cheerfulness and helpful- 
ness and love. 


Achievements 


Ability to recite one poem a month. 

Ability to tell one story a month. 

Ability to dramatize two stories a month. 

Other stories and poems told or read by the teacher to re- 
inforce those already given, and these should be presented 
purely for pleasure and for added emphasis. 

Silent Reading — once a week. 

TEXTS 
2B — Bunny Rabbit’s Dairy 
2A — That’s Why Stories 
3B — Merry Animal Stories 
3A — Old Mother West Wind 


Monthy Themes 


Month Theme Special Days 
September Love—Home and 
School 
October Care—Nature prepares Columbus 
for her long rest Roosevelt 
Hallowe’en 
November Thankfulness Bryant 
Gratitude Armistice Day 
Thanksgiving 
Better Book Week 
(15-20) 
December Joy of giving Whittier 
Charity Christmas 
January Right Living—a fresh New Year’s Day 
startanda goodone Webster 
Franklin 
Joan of Arc 
McKinley 
February Patriotism Edison 
Lincoln 
St. Valentine 
Washington 
Lowell 


Longfellow 
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March (Wind and the 
Sun) 

Landseer 

St. Patrick 

Rosa Bonheur 

Arbor Day 

Easter 

Irving 

Alice Carey 

Shakespeare 

Mother’s Day 

Memorial Day 


Cheerfulness—against 
roughness 


April Joy of living—Spring 


May 
Method 


STORIES 
Told by the teacher. 
Read by the teacher. 
Return from children. 

1 Games —A minute unit of action suggested by 
the story and demonstrated through pantomimes 
or games, the children guessing the meaning from 
the action. 

Re-telling — by the children. 
Free-hand drawing — on the board. 
Sand-table — Construction of stories and poems, 
Dramatization 
Conversation 
Voluntary offering 
Stories, poems, pictures, records or books from 
pupils upon whom the lesson theme has re- 
acted to such an extent. 


Devotion 


SID Cre 


PoEMS 
Recited or read by teacher. 
Return from pupils. 
1 Impression — felt by pupils. 
2 Imaginative realization 
Mind pictures from word pictures 
Suggestions 
Thoughts 
Emotions 
Meaning and purpose as a whole 


3 Oral or written return in form of story, entirely 
voluntary on part of the student. 

4 Poem book project—Copy of poem furnished 
while the pupils work out a cover in the drawing 
room. 

PIcTURE STUDY 
Musicat Recorps!) 
READING FOR CREDIT 
Youngstown Plan — For Third Grade and on. 


Suggests Books for Silent Reading 


1A 
Story Hour Primer 
Edson Laing (introductory) 
Little Black Sambo 
Peter Rabbit 
Squirrel Nutkin 
Overall Boys 
Sunbonnet Babies 
2B 
Story Hour Reader. I 
Playtime Stories (Dunlop and Jones) 
Elson Runkle. I 
Story Hour II 


Barnes. II 
Happy Hour Stories 
Nixie Bunny in Workaday World 
Elson Runkle. II 

3B 
Happy Tales for Story Time 
Birch and the Star 

3A 

Merry Tales 
Elson Runkle. III 
Story Hour Reader. 
Edson Laing. III 
Pinocchio 
Lonesomest Doll 
Story of Patsey 


III 


The Lost Recess 


Margaret A. Bartlett, Colorado 


Mary was an exceptionally keen, bright little girl. 
Always she finished her work before the others in her class 
did, and had time on her hands that she didn’t know what 
to do with. The result was that Mary fidgeted in her seat, 
did various things to amuse herself — which things likewise 
amused and distracted her school-mates— and was re- 
sponsible for much of the laughter and “bad order” Miss 
Jenkins’ room experienced the half hour before recess or 
the closing hour. 

Of course, Mary had to be reprimanded, but Miss 
Jenkins’ reprimand, time and again, took the form of a lost 
recess for Mary. “Mary,” Miss Jenkins would say, 
“T have spoken to you three times. Now you must stay in 
all through recess while your playmates have a good time.” 

Anyone who has taught school can sympathize with 
Miss Jenkins in having a child like Mary in her room: 
but can we all agree with her method of handling Mary? 
Was not Mary the very sort of a child recess was made 
for? Did any child in the room need more than Mary 
fifteen minutes of shouting, laughing and playing in the 
fresh air? . 

It seems, sometimes, as if teachers consider recess merely 
as a convenient punishment period. If lessons are not well 
prepared, recess must be forfeited; if behavior has not been 
of the best, there shall be no recess; if a child has had to 
leave the room, the time lost must be made up at recess. 

Such an idea of recess is wrong, entirely wrong. A recess 
in each school session was instituted long ago because, 


even before the psychology of the child was understood, 
it was realized that little children, bundles of bottled-up 
energy that they are, under school restrictions, must 
have an outlet for their pent-up spirits, a time when 
every nerve and muscle can be given free rein. The child 
who is generally forced to lose his recess is almost always the 
child who is most in need of a few minutes of “animal 
freedom.” 

When a child is habitually naughty in school, there is 
some reason for it. What is it? Is he provided with 
sufficient work to keep his brain and hands occupied? 
Is the work interesting? Is he hungry? Or mentally over- 
wrought because of too much excitement and too little 
sleep? 

Whatever the cause, the remedy almost never lies in a 
lost recess. On the contrary, the restless, active child 
may settle down to quiet, orderly school] behavior if granted 
a five-minute recess a half-hour or so before the regular 
recess period. 

Teachers, too, lose much of their efficiency by having 
to stay in the schoolroom during the recess period to watch 
over children who are kipt in. Though not filled with 
suppressed animal spirits like their young charges, they, 
nevertheless, need the bodily and mental reaction which 
sets in immediately the bell rings which turns the children 
out-of-doors. 

“Every seat empty at recess,” should be an unwritten 
aw for every teacher of little folk to observe. 
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A God of Happiness 


Nora Archibald Smith 


There are seven gods of happiness, the Orientals say, 
And in Japan they’re every one all settled down to stay. 
Daikoku is the happiest one, a jolly little man, 
And if you chance to cross the sea, just catch him, if you can! 
We need him in our Western land, 
We need him in the home, 
And if we once could get him here 
We’d never let him roam! 
Daikoku, come and stay with us, 
Dear god of happiness; 
Daikku, come and play with us 
And all the children bless! 


In every house in old Japan his smiling face is seen, 


In every shop he beams on you with countenance serene 
He’s seated on a bale of rice and always pictured so, 
For rice means food and food is good for every one, you 
know. : 
In hunger lies no happiness, the jolly god knows well, 
So food he brings to every place wherein a child doth dwell 
We need him in our Western land, 
We need him in the home, 
And if we once could get him here 
We'd never let him roam! 
Daikoku, come and stay with us, 
Dear god of happiness; 
Daikoku, come and play with us 
And all the children bless! 


Correspondence from Overseas - 


Summerseat Open-air School 
Miss A. Whitaker 


Special School, Summerseat, Manchester, England 


N this old garden, spring is the most glorious time for 
surprises. Out of odd corners, under the dark evergreens, 
spring clumps of golden daffodils, and the fragile lily of the 

valley. There are beds of gay tulips. like a round carpet of 
red, gold and white in the green sea of lawn, and when 
summer seemed to have come suddenly last week the 
rhododendrons burst into a gorgeous mass of red and pink 
bloom. 

One bush faces the school shelter and is described by one 
child as “Like a big wedding bouquet for the sleeping 
princess.” 

Indeed, we thought Prince Charming had come and 
given her the awakening kiss to-day. The grass on the 
hillsides and the lawn was so newly green, the golden-red 
leaves of the copper beech began to tremble as they tenderly 
unfolded in the sunshine and the birds sang gaily. The 
little girls ran round excitedly, finding new growth every- 
where in the garden. 

They each have a small plot and they were very busy 
last month planting seeds in the form of hearts, harps or 
initial letters. They tell how the broad beans have pro- 
gressed, the sweet peas, and the cress. The four fine cows 
which supply them with such an important part of their 
diet are now in the field below the House. The young chicks 
have been seen running round with the proud mother- 
hen. 

Summer comes soon and then the girls may bask in the 
sunshine and at “Rest-time” may lie on the grass, instead 
of on the hammock-beds. They need no rug and the 
scarlet jersey is replaced by a blue cotton jumper. Summer, 
too, is the time for dancing on the green, and for the 
“Play,” when the parents are invited to see their dear ones 
perform in surroundings most fitting for a “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” or for the fairies’ revels. 

On hot days there are visits to the green “parlor” in the 
wood, and fairies and elves and goblins seem to peep from 
every fern and wild-rose bush and the music of the water- 
fall at the bottom of the lush-green glen is listened to in 
silence. Most glorious vision of all, is a sheeny purple 
carpet of waving bluebells. along the whole slope of the 
wood. The little hot hands gather armsful, and struggle 
back to school grasping their treasures. There is then a 
clamor at the kitchen door and the kindly cook hands out 
jam-jars and the dinner table, set out in the garden, is most 
delightfully adorned. 

Winter, too, has its charm, when on frosty days there 


are walks along the high roads and the little ones, long 
absent from town life, are charmed because they see a 
tram-car, a toffee shop, a baby, a little boy (our pupils are 
all girls), and everything is of interest. 

Snow makes them gay and games are a riot of fun, es- 
pecially when the gardener makes a big sledge and they 
slide down the sloping field, where the bluebells danced in 
June, with shrieks of joy. Then a day of days in winter! 
We all go to the “Pictures” (cinema). 

Ten years ago, the heirs to the Grundy estate generously 
handed over the House, the garden and the farm land to 
the Manchester Education Committee to be used as a 
school for delicate poor children. 

The House was converted into a sanatorium, with 
dormitories and open spac.s above the windows, a school 
was built, with two open siies facing south, on the fine 
grass lawn. A matron, nurses, teachers, and kitchen staff 
were appointed and the work of restoring sick children to 
health whilst giving them a.modified form of all ordinary 
school lessons, has now been going on for nine years. 

There are beds for thirty-four girls, ages ranging from 
five to fourteen, and they stay at least nine months, return- 
ing home only when pronounced “Clear,’”’ which means that 
the symptoms of tuberculosis have disappeared. 

The new girls are brought along as soon as beds are 
vacant. They are bathed, given clean woolen clothing 
and uniform of scarlet jersey and navy blue tunic. They 
enter school with a very dejected and listless air, most of 
them frightfully homesick for days. 

Very soon a remarkable change takes place. Regular 
hours of rest, work, play, and meals, the fresh air, the inter- 
ests of school and home life rouse the dormant crushed 
spirit. 

The little girls begin to bloom as the flowers do and the 
mothers, who visit them each month, see a bright vision of 
health and young prettiness run to meet them when they 
arrive —a creature with bright eyes, pink cheeks, clear 
skin, and glossy bobbed hair. 

“Can this be our Ellen?” 

“Mother! Mother! I’m nearly well. I shall soon be 
— cries Ellen, as she throws her arms round that dear 
orm. 

That home in the city is dingy, dark and in a crowded 
slum, the mother is poor, perhaps Dad is again out of work, 
but in Ellen’s young heart there is a love for both home and 
mother which absence only glorifies. 
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Why I Like a Socialized School 


Theresa S. James, New York 


AN was created a social being in the beginning. 
Therefore the years in school should not be filled 
up with preparation for living, because school life 
is living. Dewey says our schools should teach co-operative 
and mutually helpful living. We leave our places in school 
to live in a community, so why not make the schoolroom 
in which the child spends his earliest and most impression- 
able years a community? Guide him and train him for co- 
operation and democracy. If he learns to be helpful, 
thoughtful, kind and courteous here, will he not carry these 
traits with him? If he learns to value property, respect 
authority, will he not continue to do so as he grows to 
manhood? 

Professor Kilpatrick said in his recent address that if 
there were not enough social situations, then it was the 
duty of the teacher to create them. Group work will bring 
this about. The teacher of such a class must work and 
learn much, too. The question of discipline becomes less 
and less, for the children themselves will attend to most of 
such cases. Indeed, it is better so, for the opinion of his 
classmates often has more weight with “hard to deal with 
Johnny” than that of his teacher. To be sure, the wise 
teacher is ever present with her more mature judgment and 
guidance. If discipline becomes less, subject matter and 
ways and means grow harder. Hours of work must be put 
on the preparation by the teacher. If she comes before 
her class unprepared, discipline and all are gone. 

The teacher must become thoroughly acquainted with 
the lesson first and then, before assigning it to her pupils, 
discuss it with them, making clear the point she wishes to 
cover. 

Following this order of things, it is pleasing to find the 
children co-operating with both teacher and other members 
of the class. This cannot fail to make the lesson more 
interesting than it would be under the old régime. 

Let me tell you just one way in which we have socialized 
third grade geography. 

First we organized a “Speak Well Club,” electing a 
president, a vice-president, and a secretary. The secretary 
really keeps the minutes, too, even taking notice of gram- 
matical errors. Incidentally we have absorbed a little 
parliamentary law in order that our club might be well 
managed. I assure you social situations arise during club 
meetings. 

Each week topics for discussion are assigned. The large 
topic one week was “Homes.” Under this heading we 
wanted to hear about Indians, Pilgrims, Eskimos, Arabs, 
Dutch, Japanese, Chinese, and “Our Homes.” 

The president chose eight members to be responsible 
for these topics. They in turn chose helpers. Conse- 
quently the whole class (thirty members) became en- 
thusiastic about our next club meeting and the subject of 
“Homes.” 

The teacher procured books for class study, points to be 
covered about each particular home were placed on the 


blackboard and the children brought books from home. 
Parents and children took occasion to visit the library and 
much that was interesting was brought in, everyone being 
anxious to contribute. 

A week was given for preparation. In the meantime 
talks with the teacher and discussions with the other 
members of the class had taken place. 

By Friday afternoon, we were anxiously awaiting the 
club meeting, called by the president for 2.15. Two guests 
had been invited and we were eager to do our best. This 
necessitated writing invitations, some English work, you 
see. The president took entire charge of the club meeting. 
The chosen eight gave splendid talks. 

I hear the reader asking, “What were the other twenty- 
two doing?” Not idle, I assure you. At the end of each 
talk, the president asked for additions, questions or dis- 
cussions. Those wishing to be heard rose, and all were 
given an opportunity to speak. Every child took part in 
some way. Sometimes the child who gave the talk asked 
a question, calling on some member to answer it. Intelli- 
gent questioning took place at the end of each talk. 

This is socialized work and creates in the child a feeling 
of co-operation and responsibility. His energies have been 
stimulated in the right direction. His originality and 
initiative have been put to the test. His independence has 
been strengthened. He has learned how to gain knowledge 
through many sources and then make up the story for 
himself. 

The socialized schoolroom is a fine place for the “only 
child.” At home he has, nine times out of ten, been the 
“boss.” In the socialized atmosphere of the present-day 
schoolroom, he has no such advantage. He must learn to 
yield to others, to play fair, to be a good neighbor, to 
respect the rights of others, to be courteous, kind and 
thoughtful. 

Some one has said, “The school life of a child is the 
inquisition and not the acquisition period.” True, in 
days gone by the child sat still while facts and rules were 
poured in, so to speak. Let us hope that in these days of 
democracy the child will be allowed to search the facts 
for himself. Under the old régime, with a seat for every 
child and every child in that seat, and every child doing 
precisely the same thing at precisely the same moment, 
there was little opportunity to acquire knowledge other 
than what his teacher told him. Occasion for using his 
own judgment or gathering new ideas and thus broadening 
his knowledge of the world never arose. 

Let us, then, be up and doing, with a mind and a will to 
train our children for right living while they are growing, 
and so to live that they will leave school prepared to go 
on living a life of usefulness and service to their fellowmen 
and to be useful members of our great democracy. 

If children are trained along these lines in our schools, 
will it not carry over into the larger, broader life of the 
community of which he later becomes a member? 


Winter 


June G. Williams, Massachusetts 


Winter must have come last night, 
For to-day the ground is white, 
And the trees are swaying, shining, 
Sparkling with the snow. 


Bushes look like billows bright, 
Foam-like breakers soft and light, 
With their branches bending, bowing, 
Blowing in the breeze. 


Pine trees look like mountains high 
With their peaks against the sky; 


And the ice is glowing, gleaming, 
Glistening on them all. 


Birches look like sainted spires, 
Dressed in all their white attire; 
Looking, reaching, climbing higher, 
Dazzling in the sun. 


Winter’s stern and bluff, I know, 
But beneath the ice and snow 
Nature’s resting, dreaming, sleeping 
Waiting for the spring. 
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The Northland 


A Primary Geography Project Reproduced on the Sand-table 


Nelle Norvell, Montana 


January brings the snow; 
Makes the feet and fingers glow. 


At the beginning of the wintry months, we are, perhaps, 
aware chiefly of the discomfort suggested by the cold and 
snow. But, by the time January reaches us, we have 
become accustomed to the cold and begin to take real 
pleasure, with Robert Louis Stevenson, in_the still, white 
world about us, where 


Tree and house and field and lake 
Are frosted like a wedding cake. 


And indeed it does, at this season, often look like a huge 
frosted cake that has “fallen” in places, as one small boy 
suggests. 

At this time, when the schoolroom is filled with wide- 
awake, rosy-cheeked young people, all a-tingle with life, 
from the exercise of every sort in the crisp, sharp air; 
it is important to have the schoolroom reflect their mood 
in some manner, at least — both in appearance and spirit. 

There is, therefore, no more propitious time to become 
acquainted with our neighbor of the far North, the “clever 
little Eskimo,” than January. 

So, at the very beginning of January, we began reading, 
for our opening exercises, “The Eskimo Twins,” by Lucy 
Fitch Perkins, “Little People of the Snow,” by Schwatka, 
and “Eskimo Stories,” by Smith, obtaining thus the 
intense interest of the entire class, as well as furnishing 
them with real enjoyment —a pleasant beginning for 
the day and, also, for the new work of the month. 

At the music period, we learned Eskimo songs. One 
especially pleasing, called ‘The Eskimo,” is to be found in 
“Primary Melodies,” by Newton. Great was the sympathy 
of the children for the poor little Eskimo when we sang: 


In the coldest place I know 

Where the cutting north winds blow; 
In a hut of ice and glistening snow, 
Lives the little Eskimo, 


I should think he’d like to be 

In a house of wood like me, 

I should think that he would like to be, 
In a house of wood like me. 


With much the same feeling, we sang this stanza of 
another little song: 


By the North Pole dwells we know, 
Chilly little Eskimo, 

In the fields of ice alone, 

Stands his house of turf or stone, 
Sheet of ice for window pane, 
Would not you and I complain? 


The next stanza, however, changes this feeling of sym- 
pathy for the “chilly little Eskimo” to one of wonder for 
the strange sights viewed by the “little brother Eskimo.” 
This was of special interest to us as, from this locality, we 
are able to view some of the strange freaks of the Northern 
Lights. So heartily we sang: 


Wrapped in furry clothes you go, 
Little brother Eskimo. 

Up above the icebergs rise, 
Northern Lights are in the skies, 
Winter is as dark as night 

But your stars are very bright. 


The last stanza brings gasps of astonishment that the 
“clever little Eskimo” enjoys such real sports as are here 
detailed: 

Swift on snowshoes you can go, 
Clever little Eskimo; 

When you ride so far away, 
Then reindeer draws your sleigh, 
So the snow is full of joy 

For the Northern girl or boy. 


These songs possess a rhythmic melody very attractive 
tochildren. This was noticeable on one occasion, especially 
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when this work was presented in a schoolroom where there 
were many foreign children, of which a majority were 
Mexicans — of Indian and Spanish descent. These children 
spoke Spanish and were very chary of their use of English. 
It was observed, however, that they sang lustily, but with 
exceedingly melodious voices the chorus of the last song: 


Dear little Eskimo, 

Leave all your ice and snow, 
Come here with us to play, 
All through our sunny day. 


They were even induced to sing the chorus alone, while 
the other children sang the stanzas — the English of which 
the Mexican children had not yet mastered. 

For the language work of this month, short stories from 
“Little Folks of Many Lands,” by Chance, and “Big 
People and Little People of Other Lands,” by Shaw, were 
reproduced. Descriptions of arctic animals were also 
written from “Chats in the Zoo,” by Weimer. These were 
written, corrected and copied into attractive booklets, 
whose covers displayed appropriate winter scenes. These 
stories were illustrated with hektographed pictures of the 
animals, people and homes of this region. This gave 
correct ideas of the forms of objects to be made free-hand, 
later, for the poster and for the sand-table. . 

Now that the class seemed sufficiently informed on the 
subject, we were ready to give expression to the ideas gath- 
ered from these various sources, by means of the sand-table 
and a free-hand poster. 

First, since the Northern Lights seemed one of the out- 
standing facts gathered, they were represented on the 
blackboard, by means of chalk, just back of the sand-table. 
Next, the genera] landscape must be made to appear cold, 
as covered with ice and snow. .So the sand, near the center 
of the table, was excavated for a considerable distance and 
was stacked up at the back of the table. The excavation 
thus made was then filled with crumpled blue tissue paper. 
Over this was placed a large piece of window glass. Thus 
our ocean, covered with ice, was provided for. The re- 
mainder of the table was then covered with a thick, smooth 
layer of cotton, except at the back of the table, where, 
with the piles of sand for a foundation, it was fashioned into 
peaks of the cotton and mounds to represent glaciers and 
icebergs. Some smaller pieces of the cotton were also 
placed on the ocean as floating; and later these made good 
resting places for the seals and walruses. 

Having thus disposed of the general landscape, we were 
then ready to provide inhabitants for our Northland. 
The already familiar clothes-pin was again brought into 
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use. The knob at the top was first covered with brown 
plasticine, for the face and head. On this, it was easy to 
arrange a pointed white, furry cap of cotton, as the cotton 
adheres readily to the clay. The body of the Eskimo was 
made by wrapping the remaining portion of the pin with 
a thick roll of cotton. This was tied in at the waist. 
Some of the figures were dressed in pieces of fur arranged 
similarly. 

These furry Eskimos proved very successful, since they 
could be stood up in the sand and their height regulated 
by the depth to which they were placed in the sand. 

The houses were then to be provided for. We used 
cocoanut shells cut in half. These were covered with the 
flour and salt mixture commonly used for physical map 
construction. We used two parts of salt to one part of 
flour and just enough water to form a mixture of a consist- 
ency to be easily spread over the surface with a knife and 
firm enough to stay in place. When dry, these were very 
hard and glistening white and made very creditable igloos 
when inverted on the sand-table amid the snowy landscape. 
Should covered entrances be desired, they could be made 
of cardboard, bent into proper shape and covered with the 
same mixture. 

The animals, such as the walrus, polar bears, seals, 
musk ox and auk, were next provided, by means of card- 
board cut into proper shapes from patterns, and cov- 
ered with plasticine, each according to his own color , 
as nearly as possible. The walrus, for instance, was 
brown, but his tusks and eyes were of white plasticine. 

One day was then devoted to clay modeling, to supply 
the remaining objects. At the end of the period, we had 
a copious supply of sleds, each occupied by a small Eskimo 
and drawn by a dog team, hitched by real leather harness, 
being drawn away over the snowy stretches. There were 
also many separate dogs and sleds which were arranged 
around the igloos. Here was also a pole on which was 
hung a part of the harness out of reach of the dogs. There 
were kayaks on the ocean, occupied by Eskimo seal hunters 
with spears in upraised hands. 

The work was summarized by means of a free-hand poster 
which is shown over the sand-table. This required only 
one period for its completion. As it was entirely free-hand 
paper-cutting, it represents correctly the ideas formed. 
The sand-table and poster, therefore, may be used more 
successfully as reviews, summaries or reproductions of work, 
by means of which the teacher may become informed of the 
amount of information retained; rather than as a means 
of introducing the work itself, as seems to be the prevailing 
custom. 


Drawing Outlines for January 
Elsa Steward Clark, Ohio 


First Week 


1 A free-hand cutting lesson. Subject, “What I Re- 
ceived for Christmas.” A general discussion before the 
lesson will stimulate the children’s ideas. Cuttings should 
be made from manila paper, pasted in best possible arrange- 
ment on dlack mounting paper. 

2 and 3 Object Drawing. Object drawing develops a 
child’s powers of observation and if the object is one that 
is interesting to the child, excellent results will be obtained. 
Have Christmas toys brought to school, such as small 
automobiles, carts, toy house, etc. A good way to start 
is to make a very light outline in the basic color of the toy. 


Second Week 


1 Cut paper objects. The trolley car is made from 
6 by 9 manila paper. Fold the long edge down about 
2 inches and cut on the fold. Cut ends of the short piece 
curved to form car top, and color red. Cut a 2-inch strip 
from the short edge of the remaining oblong for the body of 


the car. Color this yellow and add windows. Cut wheels 
from the remaining strip and color red. Paste car onto 
9 by 12 manila paper and add trolley and lines to represent 
the front and back platforms. If time permits make a 
background of sky, ground, and trees before pasting car. 

2 The engine lesson is excellent for teaching small 
children the names of the various shapes, such as oblong, 
square, triangle, etc. The teacher must work slowly and 
as each part is folded and cut have children arrange the 
engine on the desk so that no small part be lost. Start by 
making the body oblong from the half of a 6 by 9 manila 
paper folded the long way, 3 by 9. The engine cab is a 
piece 6 by 4}. Before cutting any new part, have each 
child hold up his piece of paper. By glancing down the 
rows the teacher can quickly see that all are cutting from the 
same sized paper. Fold squares for the circles for wheels, 
By following the illustration the rest of the engine can 
easily be worked out. 

3 Cut winter objects, sweater, cap and mittens. If a 
large mounting paper is used, cut a snow shovel also, 
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To get symmetrical shapes, fold small papers for cutting 
cap and sweater. Color in harmonizing colors, orange and 
brown, blue and tan, or red and black. 


Third Week 


1 A winter picture. On light blue paper, paste a white 
foreground. Draw fence and trees with black crayola. 
Make a snow-man from three torn white paper circles and 
paste onto snow. The hat, features, and broom should be 
added last with brown crayola. 
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2 Atnight, when no one is around, the bunnies come out 
to play. This picture is made on black paper. Paste a 
snowy hill, with the edge torn and torn tree shapes, onto 
the black paper. Do not try to tear the trees and hill at 
once, as this is too difficult to handle. Paste trees first and 
hill over them. Cut rabbits free-hand from black paper, 
or use patterns. 

3 Ask the children how a great big snow ball is made. 
Then make a drawing of a child rolling a large snow ball. 
Draw action or “stick figure” first. 
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Fourth Week 


1 Make a poster illustrating winter sports. Show a 
hill silhouetted against the sky and many children sliding. 
A good plan is to use one pattern of child on sled several 
times and to color each one differently. 
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2* Winter makes us think of Eskimos and Eskimo pic- 
tures are very effective. The icebergs should be cut, not 
torn, as the ice has a different edge from snow. The sky 
can be blue or gray, the homes white, and the figures 
dark gray. 

3 Draw what can be seen from the schoolroom window, 


Measuring Time 


Projects for First and Second Grades 
Mary V. Myers 


Part I 


The beginning of the month of January is a very appro- 
priate time to begin to teach the measuring of time. 

“Happy New Year!” is the teacher’s greeting the first 
school day after New Year’s Day. “This is a cold wintry 
day,” she continues. “What are some of the signs of 
winter?” 

The children perhaps reply, “Snow, ice, bare trees, short 
days, long nights,” etc. Here is a very appropriate time 
to present: 

In winter I get up at night, 
And dress by yellow candle light, 


In summer quite the other way 
I have t go to bed by day. 


I have to go to bed and see, 

The birds still hopping on the tree, 
Or hear the grown-up people’s feet, 
Still going past me on the street. 


And does it not seem hard to you, 
When all the sky is clear and blue, 
And I should like so much to play, 
To have to go to bed by day? 
— Robert Louis Stevenson 


This contrasts winter and summer. At this point present 
pictures for study. Pictures of winter scenes and winter 
sports. Many such may be found in various magazines 
and frontispieces of magazines, often in colors. The 
teacher should provide herself with a set of pictures of the 
four seasons. These pictures should contain interesting 
figures and be attrective in coloring. For insta ce, children 
coasting down a hill, skating on the ice, snowballing, build- 
ing a snowman. 

A pageant may be formed by twelve children, each 
representing one of the months of the year. The twelve 
should be divided into four groups of three children each, 
representing the seasons. Here are three children repre- 
senting, respectively, December, Jan ary, and February 
(Winter), carrying a banner upon which are placed a picture 
of, and the word, “Winter,” in large letters. This group 
is followed by another group of three children, representing 
March, April, May (Spring) carrying a banner upon which 
are placed a picture of, and the word, “Spring,” in large 
letters. 

This group is followed by another group of three children: 
June, July, August (Summer), carrying a banner upon 
which are placed a picture of, and the word, “Summer,” in 
large letters. 

This group is followed by another group of three: Sep- 
tember, October, November (Fall or Autumn), carrying a 
banner upon which are placed a picture of, and the word, 
“Fall” or “Autumn.” 

In Group I, Winter, the first child represents December, 
and announces, “I am December,” then recites or sings a 
Christmas selection. The second child represents the 
New Year and announces, “I am January,” or “I am the 
New Year,” and recites or sings a New Year’s selection. 
The third child represents “February,” and announces, 
“TI am February,” and recites or sings either a patriotic 
or a valentine selection. 


In Group II, Spring, the first child represents March 
and announces, “I am March,” and recites or sings a 
selection about the winds. 

The second child represents April and announces, “I am 
April,” and recites or sings a selection about April, or Easter. 
The third child represents May, and announces, “I am 
May,” and sings or recites a selection about May Day, 
May baskets, or May birds and flowers. 

In Group III, Summer, the first child represents June 
and announces, “I am June,” and sings or recites something 
about June roses. The second child represents July, and 
announces, “I am July,” and sings or recites a selection 
of a patriotic character. He may carry a small American 
flag. 

The third child represents August and announces, “I am 
August,” and sings or recites a selection about fruit. 

In Group IV, Fall or Autumn, the first child represents 
September, and announces, “I am September,” and recites 
or sings a selection about goldenrod. The second child 
represents October and announces, “I am October,” and 
sings or recites a selection about October skies, or colors, 
or autumn leaves. The third child represents November 
and announces, “I am November,” and sings or recites a 
selection about Thanksgiving. 

At the close the pageant marches around the room 
singing, “Song of Seasons,” found in “Alys Bentley Song 
Book,” or any other seasonal song may be sung. 


Projects Arising in Part I 


1 Preparation for the Pageant. 
2 Cutting from paper the letters for the banner. 


3 Printing with rubber alphabet stamps the name of 
the month on a badge for the children representing that 
month. 


4 Children make posters representing each of the twelve 
months. Each child in schoo] works out his own original 
idea for a poster. Choose the twelve best posters and 
arrange to represent a frieze of the four seasons and twelve 
months of the year, above the blackboard. 


5 The Pageant dramatized as described. 


Part II 


A Study of the Days of the Week 
Rhymes 


Solomon Grundy, 
Born on Monday, 
Christened on Tuesday, 
Married on Wednesday, 
Took ill on Thursday, 
Worse on Friday, 
Died on Saturday, 
Was buried on Sunday, 
This is the end of Solomon Grundy. 
—Mother Goose 


This little rhyme, while humorous, is perhaps not so 
simple as the more applicable rhyme. 
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Monday is Washing Day, 
Tuesday we Iron away, 
Wednesday we Mend, 
Thursday we Call on a friend, 
Friend we Sweep, you know, 
Saturday we Bake, just so, 
Sunday to Church we go. 


This little rhyme is memorized and dramatized by the 
children. Let them illustrate a small booklet of these 
activities in the following manner. Give each child a 
sheet of plain white paper, about 12 by 12 inches; fold 
twice. This provides an eight-page booklet. Make a 
cover for the booklet from plain gray or brown paper. 
Decorate the cover with a stencil and colored crayon, or 
with stick printing. Bind the booklet with colored floss. 

Cut the letters M, T, W, T, F, S, S, from colored paper. 

At the upper left-hand corner of the first page, paste 
the letter M. 

Let the children suggest the signs of Washing Day. 

The teacher writes upon the blackboard the words as 
the children dictate the following: 


tub wringer 

soap starch 

boiler line 

wash-board clothes-basket 
blueing, etc. 
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The children find and make a collection of the pictures 
of these objects. Bring magazines or papers containing 
pictures of these objects to school, cut out and fit and paste 
on the Monday page only, one picture of the above list. 
Then write beneath this picture in the child’s best hand- 
writing, “Monday is Washing Day.” 

Let the children suggest the signs of Ironing Day. 
The teacher writes the words as the children dictate: 
iron, ironing board, clothes rack, etc. 

The children find and make a collection of the pictures 
of these objects, cut out, fit and paste one of the pictures 
on the Tuesday page. Then let them write in their best 
handwriting: “Tuesday we iron away.” 

Continue in like manner with the remaining pages. 

Cut and paste W in upper left-hand corner of the third 
page. Cut, fit and paste on this page a picture suggestive 
of mending or sewing, such as a sewing basket, spool or 
some one sewing. Write at the bottom of the page: 
“Wednesday we mend.” 

Cut and paste T in upper left-hand corner of the fourth 
page. Cut, fit and paste on this page a picture suggestive 
of callers or calling, and write at the bottom of the page: 
“Thursday we call on a friend.” 

In the upper left-hand corner of the fifth page paste the 
letter F and a picture of a broom, dust pan, feather duster, 





‘Father Time” 
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electric sweeper or a picture of “Old Dutch Cleanser.” 
hat the bottom of the page, “Friday we sweep, you 
ow.” 

In the upper left-hand corner of the sixth page paste the 
letter S, and a picture of some equipment suggestive of 
baking. Write at the bottom of the page, “Saturday we 
bake just so.” 

In the upper left-hand corner of the seventh page, paste 
the letter S. On this page paste a picture of a church, 
choir boys, or anything suggestive of a Sabbath Day. 
At the bottom of the page write, “Sunday to church we 
go. 

With a bit of ingenuity, inspiration, and guidance on the 
part of the teacher, the pupils will work out a very instruc- 
tive and attractive little booklet. 
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This project includes reading, writing, language, and 
industrial work. 


Projects Arising in Part II 
1 Dramatize the rhyme: 


“Monday is Washing Day, 
Tuesday we iron away,” etc. 


2 Illustrate booklet of “Days of the Week.” 
Cutting the letters M~T-W-T-F-S-S. 
Designing and decorating a cover for the booklet. 
Binding the booklet. 

Selecting and pasting pictures. 
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A Lesson on the Clock 


F. G. Sanders, Canada 


Have a clock on the table. 

Have a clock drawn on a piece of pasteboard with mov- 
able hands. 

How many seconds in a minute? 

How many minutes in an hour? 

How many hours in a day? 

How many days in a week? 

What do we use to tell the time? 

What is the difference between a watch and a clock? 

What did the people use to tell the time with before they 
had clocks? 

Describe a sun-dial to the class; if possible, have one in 
room or a picture of one. 

First watch was made of iron, and took a year to make. 
What has a clock that you have? 

What sort of numbers are on a clock and a watch? 

Four is made with four one’s on a clock; and with IV 
on a watch. 

When big hand is at four and little hand at twelve, what 
time is it? 

When big hand is at three, and little hand at one, what 
time is it? 

When do we use half-past? 

When do we say quarter past? 

When do we say quarter to? 

Tom, make hands of clock mark half past ten. 

Mary, make hands of clock mark five minutes to seven. 

Jane, make hands of clock mark six o’clock. 

Fred, make hands of clock mark twenty minutes to four. 

On board ship they mark the time with bells. Twelve 
o’clock is called eight bells. 

They have three watches of eight hours each. 

One o’clock is two bells. 

Two o’clock is four bells, etc. 

Going across from United States to England, you put 
your watch ahead five hours. Half past one is three bells. 

Coming back from England, you put your watch back five 
hour. 

Greenwich, England, is the first meridian, and from it 
time is reckoned. 

Twice a year, spring and fall equinox, there are equal 
days and nights all over the world. 

How many hours in 360 minutes? 

How many seconds in 2 hours? 

If your watch loses one minute every hour, how much 
time will it lose in a day? 
}; If it takes 2 hours, 15 minutes to walk six miles, how long 
will it take to walk eight miles? 

Sixty seconds make a minute, 
How much good can I do in it? 


Sixty minutes make an hour, 
All the good that’s in my power. 


What is a minute hand? 


What is a doctor doing when he watches his watch and 
puts his finger on your wrist? 

How many minutes should an egg boil? 

How many minutes should potatoes boil? 

How many minutes in half an hour and a quarter of an 
hour? 

How would you write it down if the teacher said the time 
was eight-thirty? 

Some people used to tell time by the cat’s eyes. 

The pupil is a slit at one time and large at another. 
Watch the cat and tell your teacher what you notice. 

What flower tells the time? (Thyme — four o’clock.) 

Where does this quotation come from: “Time and tide 
wait for no man”? 

What time should you be at school? 

What time should you go to bed? 

If a train has to go four hundred miles, and it travels 
forty miles an hour, how long will it take to get there? 

What are clocks made of? 

What are watches made of? 

Why is a jewel used in a watch? 

Before watches had stem-winders, how were they wound? 

How many hours a week do you spend in school? 

How many hours a week do you spend in bed? 

How many hours a week do you spend at your meals? 

What time by clock is midnight? 

What time by clock is midday? 

Who wrote: 


I stood on the bridge at midnight, 
When the clock was striking the hour. 


How many hours from 11.15 a.m. till 1.25 p.m.? 
If a man worked eight hours a day at fifty cents an hour, 
how much money would he get in a week? 





“Winter Rain” 


Every valley drinks, 
Every dell and hollow, 

Where the kind rain sinks and sinks 
Green of spring will follow. 


Yet a lapse of weeks 
. Buds will burst their edges, 
Strip their wool coats, glue coats, streaks 
In the woods and hedges. 


Weave a power of Jove 
For birds to meet each other, 
Weave a canopy above 
Nest and egg and mother. 
—Christina Rossetti 
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History, Civics and Geography Through Life 
Projects XIl | 


Blanche Bulifant McFarland 
Principal, Lincoln School, Rocky Ford, Colo. 


The Arabs 


(Grade IT) 


HERE are those who will prefer taking the story of 
the Arab before that of the Hebrew, thus covering 
the simpler type, the purely pastoral type, then turning 

to the Hebrews, and with them passing from the purely 
pastoral type through the advancing stages of the early 
agricultural life into a civilization of fixed government, of 
a high, pure religion, and of a real culture. There is much 
to be said in favor of such an order of treatment. In this 
particular treatment, however, having given a study of the 
Hebrews, we will now take up a study of the Arabs and 
strive through constant comparison and contrast, to make 
plainer than ever before the differences brought about in 
man’s living by his environment and by his reaction to this 
environment. 

The teacher should again make sure that the character- 
istics of the pastoral type, as distinguished from the hunter 
and agricultural types, are plainly in mind, with the steps 
by means of which one merges into the other, each adjust- 
ment being made naturally and gradually brought about 
by man as an answer to some felt need and as a result of 
his effort. 

Use every possible opportunity to impress in their 
proper order and in connection with the characteristics of 
the age in which they belong 

1 The use of fire. 

2 The domestication of animals. 

3 The tilling of the soil. 
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Date-Palm in the Desert 


Let the teacher bear in mind, also, that we are choosing 
for our type study a people of the desert, and that other 
pastoral peoples are to be found on the tundra (the Lapps) 
and on the steppes (Kerghiz). In fact, should a teacher 
desire to give sufficient time to this phase of our study, 
much of the profit and interest could be found in comparing 
the pastoral] or semi-pastoral peoples of cold lands, temperate 
lands, and tropical lands, thus showing the similarity to be 
found in the peoples of the same stage of development 
with the differences resulting from environment — as, for 
instance, the sod-covered hut of the Lapp, the yurt of the 
Kerghiz, the tent of the Arab, etc. 


Treatment — The Arab 
I His Country 

We are to study another people who live in the same 
great division of the world as that in which the Hebrews 
lived. We shall trace on the map just the section we want 
to study about. Perhaps we can locate Ur with reference 
to this country, Arabia; the Jordan River; Palestine. 
We shall notice, especially, that on one side of Arabia is the 
Persian Gulf, on the other side the Red Sea, and that 
just across this sea is Egypt. Perhaps we can trace some- 
thing of the route Moses may have taken when he was 
leading the Hebrews through Arabia on his way from 
Egypt to the Promised Land. 

Now, let us represent this country of Arabia on our sand- 
table, for there is much to interest us in its surface. We see 
that it is a high table-land, but that around the coast it 
sinks abruptly to plains and lowlands. We learn, also 
that here and there we find hills and valleys. See how few 
rivers there are! Can you think of some reasons why this 
is true? In what general direction was Moses traveling 
when he was passing through Arabia to Palestine? Then 
what direction is Arabia from Palestine? Would you expect 
Arabia or Palestine to have the warmerclimate? Yes. it is 
much warmer here. It is never cold enough for snow. 

Most of this great country is covered with sand. There 
are miles and miles of sand, with perhaps some gravel and 
some gray or brown stone. What happens to sand when 
the sun beats down on it? Much of the time this sand is 
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so hot that you could not bear to walk on it with your bare 
feet. In fact, most of the time this country is hot and dry. 

Would you expect to find much vegetation in this coyn- 
try? Then would there be many animals? Many people? 

But it does rain there sometimes, though in portions of 
the country it may be two years between rains. In some 
parts of Arabia, however, it rains frequently during the 
month of March, and now and then at other times. What 
would happen to the water when it fell? What would happen 
to the land where it fell? Yes, very soon the land round 
about such sections looks like a garden with tulips and 
poppies and marigolds. Where the water collects in pools 
there are soon masses of white and purple irises. And 
stretching from these are fields of green — wild rye, or 
barley, and grass. But soon the rain stops and the pools 
dry up. What would happen to the flowers, and grain, 
and grass then? The country would soon be all dry and 
hot, with not much in sight but sand and stones and gravel. 

Perhaps you know the name by which such lands are 
called. Yes— most of Arabia is a desert. 

But we saw that water sinks down into the ground 
quickly. Now, not all of this water is lost. Underneath 
the ground rivers or streams are sometimes formed, and 
the people have learned to bring this water to the surface 
by means of wells. That is how they get most of the water 
they have. In some places they manage to get water all 
of the time. Then grass and trees grow all the time, and 
we have a fertile spot in the desert. Perhaps some one has 
heard what such spots are called. How large do you think 
an oasis might be? Let us learn what we may expect to 
find growing on the oases of Arabia. 

Some of us have already heard something of the animals 
that are to be found here. Later we shall want to learn 
more as to the uses the Arab finds for each of the important 
plants and each of the important animals in his country. 


II The People 

1 How they look — What happens to one’s skin, one’s 
complexion, when he is out-of-doors a great part of the time, 
especially where there is no shade, and the air is hot and 
dry? That is just what has happened to the Arabs. 
They are white people — they belong to the same branch 
of the white race that we do. But their skin is brown, 
or even black. Still, we should hardly mistake them for 
negroes, for their straight, black hair, their oval faces 
and well-shaped noses distinguish them. Then, too, they 
are tall and lean, with well-formed, agile bodies, and with 
much dignity of manner and bearing. How might you 
distinguish an Arab from one of David’s people? 

2 Classification — Into tent dwellers and city dwellers. 

3 Dress — From pictures, develop fairly accurate ideas 
of the loose shirt, or gown-like garment, which is the main 
part of the Arab’s dress, open at the chest, held in loosely 
at the waist by means of a girdle of leather, or perhaps 
rope; the outer coat or cape made of goat’s hair, frequently 
in black and white stripes, and the purposes this garment 
serves — keeping away the heat of the day, the cold of the 
desert night, the wind-blown sand; the handkerchief, 
bound turban fashion about his head, held in place by a 
woolen rope so as to cover forehead and neck, falling down 
upon the shoulders — why? — worn when he is traveling 
across the desert, the turban or fez worn at other times; 
the absence of shoes, his feet being bare except when pro- 
tected from the burning sands by sandals of wood or of 
leather. Note his fondness for bright colors, especially 
yellow and red. 

Bring out the few differences in the dress of the Arab 
woman — the fact that her dress is apt to be blue, and fall 
to her feet, and that she seldom appears in public with 
out her face unveiled, some of them covering al] but the 
eyes, some wearing a cloak put on in such a manner as to 
serve the purpose of veil, headdress, and coat. 

Babies wear nothing at all, and even good-sized children, 
both boys and girls, go either naked, or with just one 
garment on. 
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Ill Their Animals 

Our pictures have told us what animals the Arabs have, 
and I think we would have known anyway, because of what 
there is in Arabia for animals to eat. We have already 
learned that most of these people who live in a very simple 
way have one animal which means more to them than any 
other, Let us find out some of the special relationships 
between the Arab and the animals of his land. 

1 The camel— Make a special study of the camel, 
developing 

a The way Nature has fitted him for life and travel in 
the desert. 

b His uses to the Arab — The fact that he makes use 
of each part of the camel, as the Eskimo does of the rein- 
deer, as the Indian did of the deer, and that he serves as 
their chief beast of burden and means of transportation. 
It is interesting to learn that the Bedouins distinguish 
carefully between the fast and slow camels, using the 
former for riding, when traveling, and the latter for the 
transportation of freight. But then, you see, the former 
will go six or seven miles an hour, and may travel as much 
as seventy-five miles in one day. The latter will travel 
not more than three miles an hour, but he can carry a 
load of as much as three hundred pounds. 

c¢ Something of his characteristics and peculiarities. 

2 The horse 

a Compare with American horse: smaller, not so fast 
as our race horses, most of them gray as to color; but others 
may be black, sorrel, or chestnut. Note that he may 
travel as much as two days and two nights in winter, half 
of that time in summer, without food or water. Could our 
horses do that? Why not? 

b Howridden — with halters; guiding done by pressure 
from knees, What kind of riders do you think the Arabs 
must be? 

c His trappings — how the Arab likes to dress his horse 
in many cords or straps with tassels on them, some of them 
reaching almost to the ground, These trappings may be 
of wool, or even of silk, and are of bright colors — usually 
red or yellow, Why should the horses like this? 

d The Arab’s love for and kindness to his horse — the 
fact that he is held almost as one of the family. What 
effect do you think this would have on the nature of the 
horse? 

Which are more plentiful, camels or horses? Which are 
more useful? What class of Bedouins would be more likely 
to own and ride horses? Upon what occasions would even 
the most wealthy and powerful Bedouins choose camels 
rather than horses? Perhaps from some of our stories you 
will be able to tell some of the ways in which Arab horses 
are trained. 

3 The goats, sheep, donkeys, asses — The Arabs, how- 
ever, prefer the acquiring of large herds of camel and goats 
rather than so many sbeep, and they do not use so many 
donkeys and asses as the Hebrews, Perhaps you can think 
why this is true. 


IV Plant Life 

1 Make a thorough study of the date palm, showing 
that it is to the Arab in the plant world what the camel is 
to him in the animal world, Account for the uses to which 
each part is put. 

3 Other fruits. 

3 Note that some wheat was grown by these primitive 
Arabs, but that their chief grains were barley and millet. 


V_ The Life of the People. 

From all of the foregoing, let us try to determine for our- 
selves something of the main facts as to the life and life- 
habits and life-beliefs of these people. 

1 How would you know whether an Arab was a rich 
man or a poor man? Since his chief wealth was in herds 
of camels, goats, etc., what would it be necessary for him 
to have? Then, knowing the country as we do, let us 
think whether he would be apt to stay long in one place. 
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An Arab School 


Always he must have pasturage, and water. When these 
gave out in one place, he must move on to find them some- 
where else. What do you think as to the amount of farming 
they would attempt? Why? 

Could people just wander all about our country and settle 
on any land they might choose? How would the Arabs 
know on whose land they were? How could they make 
sure of a title to this land? Suppose some one chose to 
dispute the title, what would happen? Yes, and this was 
just another reason why the Arabs moved so often. People 
who move about from place to place are called “ Nomads.” 
That is a good term for us toremember. Were the Hebrews 
nomads in the days of Abraham? In the days of David? 
When did they cease to be nomads? 


2 Their government. 

Since the supply of food and water was so uncertain, 
what do you think as to the number of people who would 
live together? How would they be likely to band them- 
selves together? What other people have we studied 
about that lived in tribes? What do you know as to the 
government of these peoples? About what things do you 
think they would need to make laws? Who would see that 
these laws were obeyed? What characteristics must a 
man have in order to be chief of such tribes? The Arabs 
call their great chiefs “sheiks.” Think of some of the 
things a sheik would be likely to have; to do. What are 
some of the things a tribe of Arabs would look to their 
sheik for? How do you suppose the people in a tribe felt 
toward each other? ‘Toward people in other tribes? 

What did the Hebrews call the head man of their tribes? 
Which would you rather have to rule over you: a patriarch, 
a father, a chief, or a sheik? Perhaps the names may tell 
you something of the differences in the way these people 
were banded together into tribes. 

' But the Hebrews did not continue to be ruled by patri- 
archs always. Who was their first king? Can you think 
why this change was made? Perhaps you can think of 
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some of the differences involved between a people being 
divided into many tribes, each ruled by its own chief, and 
a people with its tribes united into one nation, all controlled 
and directed by one ruler. 

3 Their religion. 

The Arabs, like the Hebrews, are a one-god people. 
However, their belief is very different from that of the 
Hebrews. We shall not need to know very many things 
about it, but some of the facts of their religion will help 
us to understand their lives better. They call their God 
Allah. When they pray to him, they prostrate their 
bodies to the ground, and always, wherever they may be, 
they look toward Mecca, the city of Arabia in which their 
great prophet was born. They have not as many rites and 
ceremonials as the Hebrews have, but they are very strict 
in the observance of certain ones. For instance, they pray 
to Allah five times every day — always at sunrise and sun- 
set, and at three other times during the day; they spread 
their prayer-rugs down, kneel upon them and, with their 
faces turned toward Mecca, they pray the prayer that has 
been taught them. 

But the Arabs had no great promise to look to the fulfill- 
ment of, such as the Hebrews had; they did not have the 
close personal covenants with their god that the Hebrews 
had — they were not the Chosen People. Hence, we should 
not expect to find every phase of their lives being regulated 
by their religion, as was the case with the Hebrews. 

4 Some features of their lives we shal] want to remember. 

a Their homes. We have learned already that many 
of the Arabs, those known as Bedouins, spend much of their 
time moving from place to place. What kind of homes 
would they therefore want? Yes, homes easily put up, 
easily taken down, easily carried out, and with very little 
in the way of furnishings. What other peoples that we 
have studied about live in tents? From the pictures that 
we have seen, we can tell of some ways in which the Arab 
tent is unlike that of other tent-dwellers. See how low and 
flat it is. In some places we see that stones have been 
piled, to form something like sides for the tent. What 
would happen when the tent was moved? Yes, the stones 
would be left in place, ready for any other traveler who 
might come along and want tocamp here. But other tents 
have just the poles supporting them—poles cut from palm 
trees. Can you think why they are all so low to the 
ground, of whatever kind they may be? The wind storms 
in many parts of this desert country are very severe. 
Most of the coverings, you notice, are of a black woven 
cloth. From what is this cloth made? Then what color 
must most of their goats be? The women spin the hair 
and weave it into very thick and durable cloth. 

When we go inside, we find the tent divided into two 
compartments — one for the women and children, one for 
the men. A curtain divides the two. There is little or 
no furniture — the bare ground makes the floor, though 
sometimes there are rugs to be spread down, or mats. 
On the men’s side of the tent, bundles of rope hang from the 
poles, and saddles, sometimes a few swords as well. In 
the women’s apartment, they have a few copper kettles, 
cups, a wooden bowl or two, some baskets, and perhaps a 
number of leather bottles, and a coffee pot. There may also 
be a wooden chest for the storing of these things when the 
family gets ready to move. A hole in the sand floor serves 
as fireplace. Many lavender bushes grow in this region, 
and are used for fuel — they make a pleasant odor,through- 
out the tent. 

But some of the Arabs live in towns, and they have 
houses made of stone. These houses are square and have 
flat roofs. Some of them are built around courts, like the 
Hebrew houses. There are few windows, and these are 
narrow and small, and all toward the back of the house — 
none in front. The door is so low that a grown person 
must stoop to pass through it. The main room serves both 
as a parlor for receiving the guests and as a sleeping room 
for these guests. Rugs and cushions are placed on the 
floor, serving for both chairs and beds. This room is 
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sometimes spoken of as the coffee room, as it is here that 
the function so dear to the Arab’s heart — the drinking of 
his coffee — takes place. See the big fireplace at one end 
of the room, and the brass coffee-pot. The coffee has a 
delicious aroma, but it looks strange to us, for it is almost 
as thick as molasses, and very brown. It is served steaming 
hot, in tiny cups about the size of half an egg shell. 

Most Arab towns have walls around them. Can you 
think of a reason for this? Perhaps, then, you can tell why 
they also have towers here and there along these walls. 
Both the walls and the towers, like the roofs of the houses, 
are of mud. 

The streets are narrow, but are cleaner than the streets 
in the Hebrew towns. In fact, the Arabs are very cleanly 
as to their personal habits, considering the conditions under 
which they live. They are especially proud and careful 
of their beautiful strong white teeth. 

b Moving day. Most of us know something of moving 
from one house to another. Let us go with some of our 
Bedouin friends when they move from one encampment 
to another. Why would they move? Who would give the 
command? Would they expect the actual work to be done 
by the men or by the women? Well, it is with these people, 
as with the Indians — the women do most of the work. 
Let us watch them as they take down the tents and tie 
the covers tightly around the poles. The most important 
thing is to put all the water they can get into the leather 
bottles (goat-skin bags) to take them for drinking. Why 
would not glass bottles do as well? Food must also be 
carried. Why? See them uncover a hole in the ground, 
take out oats and barley, and tie them tightly in cloths. 

Meanwhile, the men have saddled the camels that the 
women are to ride, and now they tie the tents and other 
things upon the camels. A man rides each of the camels 
and drives it. He uses a sharp stick. The women take 
care of the small children, but what of the boys? It is their 
part to walk, driving the sheep and the goats. At the head 
of his tribe rides the sheik on his gaily caparisoned horse. 
He carries his spear pointing upward. He may carry a 
sword, and, nowadays, they may also carry guns. Why 
did they not always do so? Why do they do so now? 
Riding just behind the sheik, and out around the sides of 
the main group, are other men on horses, armed. Why are 
they placed on horses, rather than on camels? Why do 
they ride at the sides, front and back — all around on the 
outside — of this moving group? Don’t you think they 
must get very tired and very warm and very thirsty? 
Sometimes the women get down from the camels and walk, 
to rest themselves. It would look strange to us, but they 
spin as they walk along. And, of course, they laugh and 
talk or sing together, now and then taking a drink of that 
precious water, or eating a handful of dates. 

c An encampment. What do you suppose would be 
the first thing these people might see which would indicate 
that they were coming to a place where they might stop 
and encamp? The tops of a few trees in the distance are a 
most welcome sight, for where trees are there must be a 
well, and where there is water there wil] also be grass and 
shade. The sheik is glad, too, and calls out, “We will 
camp here.” 

Then what a busy time follows. Evening is coming on. 
They want to get the tents securely pitched, the evening. 
chores done, and have supper before the dark comes. The 
men unload the camels and go to putting up the tents. 
This doesn’t take them long, so they are soon gathering 
wood and getting ready to build the fires. How do you 
suppose they do the latter? They do it very much as some 
other people we know of did — by striking a piece of steel 
and a hard stone together until a spark comes and catches 
the wood. Then they are off to the well to get water, 
and soon begin preparing the evening meal. Meanwhile, 
the boys have driven the goats and sheep and horses out 
where the grass is, for each one has his own task in this 
busy part of their lives—all except the sheik and his 
captains and leaders and great men. 
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d The evening meal. It is only a short while before 
supper is ready. Every one gathers in to his own tent. 
The sheik and his men come, too. Each man sticks his 
lance down into the sand, just in front of his own door, 
lifts up the flap, and passes in. The men of the household 
are served first; then the women and children eat. There 
is no table of any kind —a mat flat on the floor serves 
instead. Flat pieces of bread are laid on the mat. Near 
this, on the floor, are large dishes of camel’s meat, a big 
wooden bow! of sour milk or “clabber,” a cup of soft butter, 
a basket full of dates, and a pot of hot coffee. Now, see 
the sheik take his meat from his platter in his fingers, 
along with his bread, and, as he eats this, drink the sour 
milk. It seems strange to us that they prefer sour milk to 
sweet milk, but it is very evident, don’t you think? And 
the sheik would scorn the use of knives and forks. ‘ What!” 
one of them is reported to have said, “put into‘my mouth 
to-day what yesterday went into the mouth of some one 
else!” Sometimes they have soup, made of camel’s meat 
or goat meat. Then they dip their bread down into the 
one big bowl of soup, balance a piece of meat upon the 
bread with as much soup as they can manage to scoop up. 
When they are ready for dessert, they dip the dates into the 
cup of butter and eat them. There are many other fruits 
in Arabia (let us name them), and though an Arab enjoys 
them, he likes the dates best of all. They are said to be 
so much better when fresh, as the Arab has them, than they 
are dried, as we get them. 

They all eat very heartily, because they have only one 
real meal a day —their supper. The cleaning up after 
supper is a small matter — the food has all been eaten, 
the few scraps are thrown out into the sand, and the few 
dishes are rubbed out with sand and piled on the floor in 
the back of the tent. 

The family is then ready to go to bed, so they roll over 
on the floor and are soon fast asleep. 

e Aday’s work. Every one is up early in the morning 
and busy about his task. You see, it gets so hot in the 
middle of the day, that very little can be done for several 
hours; therefore, there are only the earlier morning hours 
and the late afternoon and evening hours in which to get 
everything done. Some of the men will probably take the 
camels off some distance from the tents, to some other 
grassy place, leaving the grass near the tents for the sheep 
and the horses. Camels will eat practically anything — 
horses and sheep require a better grass. Sometimes the 
men keep the camels out days at a time. Then they lead 
a rather lazy life, for there is very little to do, so they sing 
songs and tell stories until night comes, then, after seeing 
that their camels are lying down, they roll up in their 
blankets and go to sleep under the great sky, with its big, 
bright stars. 

Meanwhile, other men are caring for the animals left at 
the tent, with the help of the boys; and they fence in places 
close to the tent, with branches of trees and bushes, into 
which the animals may be put at night. Every evening the 
sheep and the goats and the horses are driven into the 
corrals. The milch camels come home without being driven. 
Then boys milk the camels, and women and girls milk the 
goats. What a quantity of milk they get! But then, you 
see, they give milk to the horse to drink, as well as use it 
themselves. *: 

The woinen are vecy busy, indeed. They must spin and 
weave the cloth frora the g..t’s hair or the sheep’s wool for 
the use of the entire encatani.ent, dye it, and make it into 
clothes, etc. They ‘weave the rugs, make the mats, etc. 
Many of the desigr's they work out are very beautiful. 
They bring wate? from the-pool o1 well in tezthcr baskets 
or bottles, and they collect all che wood with which to 
keep their fires. ‘Ther they must pound the wheat or 
barley or millet into flour for their bread. This is done in 
a big stone dish. They also pound the coffee grains into 
bits much the same way. You would be interested to see 
them churn. The milk is put into a goat-skin bag, then a 
woman sits down and rolls this bag back and forth across 
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Paper Dolls of Primitive Men for the Sand Table II 
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her knees until the butter comes. They have another way 
of churning, too.‘’Sometimes sticks are driven into the 
ground, the bag is suspended from them by means of 
leather straps, and then the woman swings it back and 
forth, much as she would rock a cradle, and this makes 
butter. And, of course, the women must prepare whatever 
meat is to be had, and do the cooking. The bread is made 
by mixing some of the flour they have pounded with a little 
water, patting it into a round, thin cake, and baking it in 
an open oven, or on an iron plate. Sometimes the dough is 
spread pver the bottom of a bowl, to make it very thin, 
before putting it on the fire. 

The little farming that the Arabs do is done mostly by 
the men and boys. So is the gathering of dates and pre- 
paring them for shipment. 

We must not forget, too, that a very important part of 
the men’s work is, from time to time, making up great 
caravans, and taking their dates or the wool which has been 
cut from the sheep, the hair from the camels and goats 
to some town or trading center to sell. What do you 
think they will get in exchange for these things? Then, 
too, the men are frequently engaged in fighting. They like 
war, and after they have been out a day or more, fighting 
some hostile tribe, they will dash gaily up to their own tents 
on their beautiful horses, flourishing their lances as they go, 
their long guns at rest. Each man rides to his own tent, 
jumps off his horse and ties it to the tent. He always feeds 
his horse before he goes in for his own supper. He gives 
him oats and dates, and then one of the women comes out 
and gives him a bowl of milk to drink. Perhaps you can 
think of some other things, also, that the men did. 

f Characteristics. The Arab is very proud, and very 
quiet and dignified most of the time. He is noted for his 
politeness, and for his peculiar sense of hospitality. When 
a stranger goes to the tent of an Arab the latter feels that 
an honor has been done him. Therefore, he makes the 
stranger welcome, telling him that his own tent and bread 
are his, and he himself his friend. He serves the best his 
table affords, gives him gifts of clothes and provisions, if 
he needs them, and keeps him in his own tent through the 
night. Most peoples will do these things, but the Arab 
does more — he becomes the protector of any person who 
has eaten of his bread and salt, so that, no matter what 
the stranger may have done, the host will protect him while 
he is there. 

We recall that the Hebrews were also a very hospitable 
people. Can you think of anything in the lives these 
peoples lived to account for their hospitality? In addition 
to the feelings that these great stretches of plain and 
desert might result in, it was a matter of religion with 
them — they might be “entertaining angels unawares,” the 
Hebrews thought. 

But the Arabs are quick-tempered, always ready to fight, 
and very sullen when things go wrong with them. They 
are not very industrious — do you think you would be, 
in such a land? But they have great endurance and can 
accomplish a great deal in their own way. 


g Theirschools. Their schools would seem very strange 
to us. There are only boys in them, for Arab girls do not 
go to school. The boys take off their sandals at the door, 
step into the schoolroom, and sit down upon the floor, 
since there are no seats of any kind to be had. Each takes 
out his one book, the Koran, and rocks back and forth as 
he shouts out the part he is trying to learn. You see, he 
must learn the Koran by heart. The Koran is their Bible. 
The master usually sits near with a stick in his hand, ready 
to prod any youngster that begins to idle or make tro ble. 

They also learn to read and to write. Perhaps your 
teacher will show you some pictures of Arabic writing. 

But Arabs are a very old race, and they have had some 
very wise men among them. They used to take particular 
interest in studying the stars, and they learned some very 
wonderful things. What are the numbers that we ordi- 
narily use called — our 1, 2, 3, 4, etc.? What does the 
fact that they are called Arabic numerals tell you? 
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h The games their boys and girls play. We have 
learned something of how the boys have their work to do, 
the girls theirs, helping the grown people. Now let us 
learn something of their play-time customs, for boys and 
girls are much alike the world over — they love to play 
and have their own good times in their own way. 

The boys like best of all to ride the ponies. Sometimes 
they get old swords and guns, divide them into tribes, and 
fight out some imaginary dispute or disagreement, much as 
their elders fight out their real battles. Sometimes they 
arm themselves with sticks for lances, and one boy will try 
to unhorse the other. Their fathers look on while they 
play such games as these, and each one is very proud 
when his son wins. Why? Then, too, they like to play 
horse. Sometimes they include the girls in this game. 
Then each boy will catch a girl by the hand and they play 
that they are a pair of horses. What are some of the things 
they will probably do? Why would they prefer to play 
“horse” rather than “camel”? In another make-believe 
game, some of the boys black their faces and come to the 
tent of the other boys, who have fastened pieces of wool to 
their faces for beards. One boy has a particularly large 
beard and tries to act in a very important way. What 
do you make of all of this? The girls don’t have as much 
time for play as the boys, for there are so many ways in 
which they may help their mothers, and there are usually 
many babies to be cared for, for there are many children in 
most Arab families. But they have their dolls — two 
sticks put together in the shape of a cross. And how they 
love these dolls, and dress them and care for them just as 
you do yours! 

Then, too, the boys and girls, just like the older people, 
are very fond of story telling. In the calm of the evening, 
with the great stars shining out through the clear air, they 
love to sprawl in the sand about the tent door and listen 
to stories of their own people. Perhaps your teacher will 
tell you the story of Tellal (“Weavers and Other Workers,”’ 
page 51); or of Hassan (“Big People and Little People of 
Other Lands,” page 29). When you are older you will 
enjoy reading “Arabian Nights” for yourself. 

Which people do you think had the better stories to tell 
their children—the Hebrews or the Arabs? Why? 
Which would you rather be, a Hebrew boy or an Arabian 
boy? Why? 


TuIncs To Do 


1 Handwork 

Represent typical scenes of Arab life on the sand-table; 
of the Bedouins; of the city dwellers. 

Make posters of: an encampment; a tribe moving to a 
new encampment; various parts of an evening scene; 
an oasis; rug weaving; a caravan. 

Experiment with wool, developing ideas of the various 
processes as known to the Arabs. 

Work out designs for rugs with crayola 

Weave rugs. 


2 Language. 

Have pupils re-tell the stories told. 

Have pupils describe imaginary scenes, in the life of 
an Arab boy; an Arab girl. 

Have pupils impersonate a sheik; a horse; a camel — 
and tell what he can of his life. 

From pictures and from stories develop ideas of 
caravans as they would be in different sections, and 
describe them. 

Dramatize a caravan at a trading post or a town; the 
barter. 

Pose characteristic scenes of pictures: the water carrier; 
the camel tender; butter making, etc. 


3 Picture study. 
An Arab and His Horse. 
Make a collection of Arab and desert pictures, and make 


them into a booklet, each child telling his own story 
as to what the picture means to him. 
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4 Ethics. 
The Arab’s’ desire for cleanliness. 
The Arab’s sense of hospitality — he will protect his 
guest with his life. 
His kindness to and love for his horse. 
His devotion to his ideas of religion. 
THINGS TO THINK ABOUT 

1 What are the big things that account for the differ- 
ences in the lives of the peoples we have studied 
from the Tree Dwellers up? 

2 What were the important differences in the lives of the 
Indians, the Arabs, and the Hebrews? 

3 Upon what things were the early shepherd peoples 
dependent? 

4 In what ways were the later shepherd peoples less 
dependent upon these things, more dependent upon 
each other? 

5 Whatisa migration? What causes migration, do you 
know? 
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6 What difference do you see in the migrations of the 
Arabs and of the Hebrews? 

7 What things make us know that even the early 
shepherd peoples had some of what we know as 
education? 

8 What did we get from the Arabs? 
Which are the better gifts? 

9 The Arabs are a one-god people; the Hebrews are the 
One-God people. Why do we make this difference 
in the writing of these facts? What does the 
difference mean to us? 


From the Hebrews? 


Bibliography 
Children of the Palm Lands — Allen 
Little Folks of Many Lands — Chance 
Weavers and Other Workers — Hall 
Big People and Little People of Other Lands — Shaw 
Sahara Life: Pictorial Geography (National Geographic Society, 
Washington, D. C.) 
Asia: Geographical Reader — Hutchinson 














A Caravan 


The Rainy 


There came a little sparrow, with a “hop, hop, hop,” 
To my window-ledge one morning, when the “drop, drop, 
drop” 
Of the rain that kept on raining, 
Had set all the folks complaining, 
For it seemed quite plain 
That wet, wet rain 
Would never, never stop! 


That lively little sparrow, he was wet, wet, wet — 
As wet as any bird you ever met, met, met! 
He hopped about so chirky, 
And so cheery, and so perky! 
And all the while 
He seemed to smile 
With eyes as black as jet! 


I spread the window-ledge with crumbs, so thick, thick, 
thick, 
And the funny little sparrow flew away, so quick, quick, 
quick, 
As if he had to hurry! 


Day Guests 


And he left me there to worry 
For fear that he 
Had thought, you see, 
I meant to play a trick! 


I grieved to think that he was scared, or miffed, miffed, 
miffed! 
But in a moment he was back, so swift, swift, swift! 
With brothers, sisters, cousins, 
Aunts and uncles — there were dozens! 
They thought those crumbs 
Were juicy plums, 
I guess — a wondrous gift! 


They pecked, and chirped, and hopped about, so bright, 
bright, bright! 
It made my heart so merry, and so light, light, light! 
Oh, they were not complaining, 
Though the rain, it kept on raining! 
Then why should I, 
So warm and dry? 
It would be silly — quite! — Minnie Leona Upton 
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Combining Stories, Busy Work and Board 
Decoration 


Anne M. Halladay, Colorado 


When teaching primary grades where busy work was 
necessary, I was very successful in combining the work of 
little fingers with my board decorating, to the great satis- 
faction of the little people, as well as myself. Because the 
gray slate of the board lent itself so well to night scenes, 
we used the much beloved Brownie in our story. For 
example, let us take the month of January, with its ice and 
snow. 

Mr. Brownie borrows the skates from their place in the 
boy’s home and joins his fellows on the ice. I cut six 
little patterns of Brownies, each in a different skating at- 
titude. The children traced and cut the Brownies, 
writing their name upon the back. Then across the 
front of the blackboard, in a border too high to be 
useful in the day’s work, I drew the scene of the lake 


and adjoining shore, similar to the one here shown, 
using charcoal for the trees, fences, houses, etc.. and here 
and there a bit of snow, on fences and housetop (the in- 

enuity of the teacher will here have to express itself). 

pon this background were then pasted the best cut-outs 
of the Brownies, and lo! a poster decoration done by the 
children. The names of those whose Brownies had been 
used were written in a scroll at the side, thus encouraging 
careful work. The pasted figures were easily removed at 
the end of the month by the application of a little water. 
Each month had its theme. February, skating; in March 
the Brownies flew kites; and so on, through the school 
year. The room was always pretty and always interest- 


ing, and we received many a comment of praise upon our 
posters. 


How I Spent Part of a Rainy Day 


; Estelle Bennett, B.Ped., New Jersey 


[’ was so very stormy that nearly half the class was 
absent, and I disliked to go on with new work, because 

it would only have to be repeated, so I was trying to 
think of a profitable way to pass the time until noon, 
when the idea came of using the victrola and having a sort 
of musical appreciation period. We seldom used the 
machine, except for marching in to assembly, and I was 
sure some of the records were totally unfamiliar to the 
children. 


For the first piece, I selected the Overture from “ William 
Tell.” One side was “Dawn,” and I explained that that 
pictured the sunrise on the mountains, while the other side 
was “The Storm.” I didn’t tell them the name of that, 
but I asked them to listen carefully and at the conclusion 
they named it themselves. 


They were all familiar with “Lincoln’s Gettysburg Ad- 
dress,” but they had never heard the record, so I played 
that next, and then turned to the other side and . 
“Patrick Henry’s Speech” for them. They thought that 
was wonderful and it seemed to make history so much 
more real. 


The next record I selected was Mmes. Gluck and Homer 
in “ Barcarolle, ’from ‘Tales from Hoffman.” I explained 
that the scene was laid in a Venetian palace and that the 
song was a lover’s song, sung to the measure used by the 
Venetian gondoliers. 

Then I put on “Dixie.” It was arranged on the record 
in three parts — as an instrumental selection with banjos; 
second, with a fife and drum corps; and, third, with a band. 
They asked for that to be played twice and we spent a 


few minutes talking about the time in which “Dixie” was 
written. 

None of the children had even heard a harp (unless I 
except one boy who said he had heard a Jew’s harp), and 
some of them had never even seenapicture of one; so I 
described the appearance of a harp, told them that it was 
the favorite music of the Egyptians and the Greeks and 
played “The Hymn to Apollo.” 

They had been sitting still for quite a while, so, as most 
of the records were folk dances, I played one of those — 
“Reap the Flax.” I had taught them the words to this 
tune as given in “The Progressive Music Series, Book I,” 
under the title, “In Wooden Shoes,” and they had sung the 
song as they learned the dance; but now I let them push 
the desks in the corners of the room and dance to the 
victrola music. 

When they were seated again, I explained briefly what is 
meant by the terms “opera,” “overture,” and “aria,” 
and I gave a little account of the work of Wagner. Then 
after first explaining that the scene opens with Linta and, 
her friends spinning, I played “The Spinning Chorus” from 
“The Flying Dutchman.” 

I was surprised to notice that it was nearly twelve, so I 
told the pupils that, to conclude our day, I would play 
whatever they selected, and there was a unanimous cry for 
“Chicken Little.” I thought it at her babyish for them, 
but they do like stories, so I put it on. 

They were so interested, that when that was over, they 
asked if they couldn’t stay a little longer, even though the 
other grades had gone home. I said “No,” but I promised 
them another musical period some time. 
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Making a Game of Hygiene 


Elizabeth Miller 


Relaxation Features 


Sir Harry Lauder says, “A man who sings at his work 
will do more work and feel better when his work is finished 
than the man who does not sing. Music is a moral law. 
It is part of our walking and thinking. We have a rhythm 
in everything nearly. It gives a soul to the universe — 
does music — wings to the mind, flight to the imagination, 
a charm to sadness, and life to everything.” 

It is better to play or sing or dance than just to listen. 
Everyone is happy when he sings. 

Children love rhythm and respond naturally and spon- 
taneously when given the means of expression. 

What wonderful results can be attained by any teacher 
who shows enthusiasm and interest! 

The following relaxation features have been tried out in 
one of the schools most successfully. 


On (2) return to position, while pupils in third and sixth 
rows lower hands and knees bend. 

Continue throughout the song, keeping the rhythm — 
thus making a see-saw. 


Rowing 
Windows open. ; 
Pupils sit on desks, facing back of room, feet under chairs. 


(1) Lightly row! (2) Lightly row! (1) O’er the glassy 
(2) waves we go. 

(1) Smoothly glide! (2) Smoothly glide! (1) On the si- 
lent (2) tide. 

(1) Let the winds and (2) waters be mingled (1) with our 
childish (2) glee, 

(1) Sing and float! 


(2) Sing and float! 
(2) boat. 


(1) In our little 





Music for “‘ See-Saw ” 


See-Saw 


Windows open. 

Pupils stand at right of seats. 

Feet sideways place. 

Have six rows — eight in each row. 


(1) See (2) saw! (1) See (2) saw! 
or (2) down,(2) 

(1) See (2) saw! (1) See (2) saw! 
to (1) London (2) town. 

(1) See (2) saw! (1) See (2) saw! 
come (1) out and (2) play, 

(1) See (2) saw! (1) See(2) saw! We're (1) always (2) happy 
and (1) gay.(2) 


Pupils in second row grasp left hands of those in first 
row and right hands of those in third row. 

Pupils in fifth row grasp left hands of those in fourth 
row and right hands of those in sixth row. 

The hands that are grasped should be held high. Other 
hands on hips. 

On (1) pupils in first and fourth rows lower hands and 
knees bend. 


(1) Now we’re (2) up 
(1) Now we’re (2) off 
(1) Boys and (2) girls 





On (1) bend trunk forward, arms outstretched. On (2) 
bend the arms, and at the same time raise the trunk, leaning 
backward a little. 

Continue throughout the song, keeping the rhythm. 


Ringing the Bell 


Windows open. 
Pupils stand at right of seats. 


(1) ry @) Dong, (1) Ding, (2) Dong, (1) Ding, (2) Dong, 
1) Bell! (2 

(1) Cling, (2) Clang, (1) Cling, (2) Clang, (1) Cling, (2) Clang, 
(1) Bell! (2) 


Hear the chimes! Happy times! 

On (1) clench hands and raise them high over right 
shoulder, as though grasping a bell rope. On (2) bend and 
pull. 
Continue throughout the two lines, keeping the rhythm. 

On the word “Hear” right foot outward place and bend 
gracefully to the right — right hand in back ot ear. 

Retain this position until the close of the song. 


—~ 


Music for “ Rowing ” 
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Music for “ Ringing the Bell” 


Daily Health Drills 


All normal young people crave and need exercise, which 
they should have in the schoolroom under thezteacher’s 
supervision. 

Gymnastic exercise will stimulate the circulation and 
will eliminate the waste material through the sweat glands. 
It will give health to the body and joy to the soul. 

The following drills (one for each school day) may be 


taken for opening exercises or for relaxation during the 
session. 


Windows open. 

Pupils stand in aisles. 

Each word should be spoken distinctly and in loud, clear 
tones. 


As each word is spoken, the corresponding command is 
carried out. 


Teach the sentence first, then the exercise. The two will 
now fit in together very readily. 
Monday 
Feet sideways place 
See Arms and heels raise 
Pa veetvecen Knees bend 
EE Trunk raise 
APS Position 
ee Arms and heels raise 
Se: Knees bend 
| A se: Trunk raise 
itil dain heiniadl Position 
sponge ....... Arms and heels raise 
ois ot soesanin Knees bend 
ea Trunk raise 
| Pe Position 
are Arms and heels raise 
Dives esdaa ie’ Knees bend 
nee Trunk raise 
rere Position 
Tuesday 
Heels together 
Bee. sesetusiea Arms forward raise and lett foot forward 
place 
eer Position 
ee Arms forward raise and right foot forward 
place 
err Position 
reer Arms sideways raise and left foot sideways 
place 
ee Position 
Weer Amms sideways raise and right foot sideways 
place 
CE -sasadans Position 
_ Beeeeeryy Arms forward raise and left foot outward 
place 
glasses ....... Position 
OP wisrceunben Arms forward raise and right foot outward 
place 
ewe Position 
err Hips firm and heels raise 
Ur 8.0004900ne Position 
Wednesday 
Heels together and Neck firm 
Exercise....... Trunk forward bend 
_ ane Position 


Srey: Trunk to the right bend 
OE sesavscr Position 
Ot saceewesvas Trunk backward bend 
ae Position 
always ....... Trunk to left bend 
 teavdeoun Position 
ee Trunk forward bend 
er Position 
breaths ....... Trunk to right bend 
Te cadenncuaes Position 
 ererreer Trunk backward bend 
Tianedeseyad Position 
OO 2c ccvaes Trunk to left bend 
OT Vaiesnaewes Position 
Thursday 

Heels together 
ee Arms upward bend 
awccukess Arms forward stretch 
morning ...... Arms upward bend 
Se eitvadinns Arms upward stretch 
re Arms sideways stretch 
ee Arms upward bend 
er Arms downward stretch 
EE asteveuns Arms upward bend 
Always ....... Arms forward stretch 
OE bectcsdan's Arms upward bend 
powder ....... Arms upward stretch 
eae Arms upward bend 
ere Arms downward stretch 

Friday 
Hips firm 

eee Trunk to left twist 
PE Gibaaseat Trunk forward twist 
SD: itenew nck Trunk to right twist 
 sasda-cuse Trunk forward twist 


windows ...... Trunk to left twist 


SE bes cewnds Trunk forward twist and position 
Arms sideways raise 

PPicikveesheda Trunk to left bend 

ores Trunk raise 

NE bid xsn vs Trunk to right bend 

breakfast ..... Trunk raise 


Messe La deat Trunk to left bend 


_ errrrery Trunk raise 
SE vascawes Trunk to right bend 
OD ctavences Trunk raise 


ee Trunk to left bend 
Bhid 2 a tatg Trunk raise 





A Magic Wand 


Oh, the firelight glows, and the pine knot snaps! 
And it’s cheerless and cold outside, perhaps; 
But we’re snug and warm, and the coals we rake, 
So our magic wand we may gaily shake. 


It’s a fairy thing, though it looks so plain, 

Just some wood and wire, and it’s filled with grain. 
Now the spell is wrought by the fireplace fays, 

And your part’s to shake! But you’ll find it pays! 


For the magic wand, just as sure’s you’re born, 
Will provide a feast of snowy corn!—Marjorie Dillon 
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Fourth Grade Travel Lessons in Elementary 
Geography IV 


Mamie Thomson Johnson, Minnesota 


Good pictures constitute one of the most valuable helps 
in teaching geography.* 

1 In getting ideas from the printed page, the superiority 
of the picture is beyond question. It economizes both time 
and effort. 

2 Pictures give a unity of impression. 

3 Pictures are accurate. 


4 Pictures are attractive, even beautiful, in our best text- 
books. 


A Trip to California to See Where Our Oranges 
Come from 


How many ate oranges for breakfast or have eaten them 
recently? Why do we not grow oranges in this com- 
munity? Where do they grow? Turn to the index of your 
geography. Find the word “orange.” Now find the 
pages indicated there. Make a list of the statements 
found in your text-books about oranges. In what countries 
or states did you find mentioned the places in which they 
grew? Locate California on your map. Point that way. 
How far is it from your state? How many inches on your 
map? Did you notice a map scale down in one corner of 
yourmap? Howmanymilestooneinch? Then how many 
miles is it from your home to California? Over what 
railways must you travel? Through what large cities? 
What states? Read from your text-book what it says 
about the various states and cities through which you pass. 
Now, in your recitation, try to tell the class about some of 
the sights you would see on your trip to California. Make 
a collection of pictures and post cards of scenes along your 
journey. Write to the large railroad offices to ask for free 
booklets or descriptive folders issued by their lines. Make 
up a story about your trip on the Pullman. Mention the 
people you saw, incidents of the journey, etc. Perhaps 
some of your relatives or friends have taken this trip. 
If so, have them describe to you some of the details of the 
journey. 


A Trip to California by Boat 


If you should plan to include a trip down the Mississippi 
River in your trip to California, how far would you have 
to go? Where does the Mississippi begin its course? 
Where does it end? In what direction does it flow? Past 
the mouths of what rivers would you sail? How many of 
these rivers empty into the Mississippi north of the point 
at which you begin your journey on the water? Tum to 
the index in the back of your geography. On how many 
pages of your text-book do you find references to the Missis- 
sippi? Can you find a picture of a Mississippi River 
steamer? Why is it cheaper to send much of your luggage 
on the steamer rather than by railroads? Read what is 
said in McMurry and Parkins “Elementary Geography,” 
pages 23-26, on the following topics. The value of rivers 
for transportation. Why the upper courses of many rivers 
are of no use for transportation. Difficulties of trans- 
portation in the lower courses of many rivers. How small 
a part of any river system is valuable for transportation. 
Why railroads have largely taken the place of rivers for 
transportation. What is meant by the following terms: 
rapids, waterfalls, tributaries, sediment, flood plain, delta? 
Make a diagram of the Mississippi River on your sand- 
table. What cities would you pass in traveling down the 
Mississippi? Can you give some reasons why these cities 
are located where they are? Study St. Louis, for instance. 
Study what your text-book says about the city of New 
Orleans. On page 2267 of Compton’s “Pictured Encyclo- 


*“The Teaching of Geography,” Sutherland, Chapter XVII. 


pedia,” study the diagram showing why the Mississippi 
is the “Father of Waters.” 


Through the Panama Canal 


In our last lesson, we had completed our journey to 
California only as far as the city of New Orleans. On your 
map of North America trace the coast line from New Orleans 
to California by way of the Panama Canal. What bodies 
of water do you pass? What landforms? What is a gulf? 
An isthmus? A bay? A sea? An island? A peninsula? 
A cape? etc. What countries would you pass in this trip? 
Trace the boundaty line between Mexico and the United 
States. Locate the Panama Canal. What two oceans 
does this canal connect? Show how much shorter our 
journey is made by using this canal. Read what your text- 
book says about this canal. Describe a trip through the 
canal. (See page 2662, Compton’s “Pictured Encyclo- 
pedia,” Vol. V.) The pictures here are excellent. Draw 
a map showing the location of the canal. Ask your teacher 
to tell you something about the history of the canal. Here 
are some facts about the canal. (Page 2651 of the above- 
mentioned book.) 

Work begun by the Americans, May 4, 1904; canal 
opened, August 15,1914. Total length of canal, 50.3 miles; 
bottom width of channel, 300 to 1000 feet. Number of 
locks, 12; length of each, 1000 feet; width, 110 feet. 
Height of Miraflores Lake, 543 feet above sea level; of 
Gatun Lake, 85 feet above sea level. Amount of earth and 
rock excavated, 239,000,000 cubic yards. How many 
wagon loads? Total cost of the canal, including payments 
to Panama, the French Company, and for sanitation, 
$375,000,000. Time required for a vessel to pass through 
the canal, 10 to 12 hours. Distances saved: New York to 
San Francisco, 7873 miles; New York to Yokohama, 
2947 miles; New Orleans to San Francisco, .8868 miles; 
Liverpool to San Francisco, 5465 miles. 


Why People Like the Climate of California 


How many have relatives or friends who go to California 
to spend the winter? Why do they go there then? In 
what zone is California? Is any part of California near 
torrid zone? Locate it. Read what your text-book says 














Picking Oranges in California 
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about the torrid zone. What are the tropics? Name them. 
On the map, point to the mountains that shut out the cold 
winds from the north. Point to the warm oceans that 
keep the winds of California warm. Find pictures of the 
beautiful mountains of California. How does a mountain 
differ from a hill. On your pictures of high mountains, 
show where the snow is. Why do you think there is snow 
there when it is quite warm down on the land below? 

How does the life of the people in this region differ from 
that in the cold north? How do the homes, the plants, the 
animals, etc., differ from those in the north? 

What do the people of California do for a living? Name 
some of the other things that we get from California besides 
oranges. 

The story of “How Alice Rode to the Golden Gate.’* 

Additional trips through North America for the purpose 
of fixing more firmly the facts of size, shape, coast forms, 
boundaries, surface features, climate, industries, etc. 


1 To the southern states for cotton. 
2 Through the corn belt states for corn. 
3 To Chicago for meat. 


* Pages 582-586, “‘Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia,” Vol. IT 
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Cutting Redwood Trees in California 


4 To Detroit for automobiles. 
5 To New Jersey for garden products, 


A Fourth Grade Geography Project 


Carrie L. Granger, Massachusetts 


A Trip Around the World 


UCH silent reading was the forerunner of this geog- 
raphy project which was successfully concluded with 
the aid of language, spelling, writing and coloring. 

What fourth graders could do in the way of collecting im- 
portant facts for themselves by reading silently was a 
revelation. Most children like to go somewhere and some 
can have a good time, even if the journey is imaginary. 
Even the little lad of ten who said, “I ain’t never been 
nowheres exceptin’ just once, when I was young, I went to 
Beverly,” could enjoy a trip like this one. When a trip 
around the world was suggested, every child was ready 
and anxious to start. Each child made believe that a 
wealthy friend was to take him. 

Different methods of transportation were first discussed 
and a trip planned out. Maps were studied and routes 
decided upon. Several books from the public library were 
secured. These all contained information necessary to 
make the trip an interesting one. 

One country was visited éach week. The “visit” was 
made by silent reading, nearly all of which was done at 
home. Being allowed to take a book home to “report” on, 
was considered quite a privilege, even by some who usually 
seemed hard to interest. Everybody got something from 
the reading and some a great deal more than they could use. 
The method of procedure was something like this. One 
child looked through the various books to see which con- 
tained reading matter on the particular country to be 
visited that week. That child then distributed the books 
among his classmates. The children read the parts as- 
signed, after which an oral résumé of the facts which inter- 
ested them most was given in class. They were allowed 
to report from notes. After all had had an opportunity 
to tell what they had read, each child wrote a letter to his 
mother, telling of his visit, just as if he were really traveling. 
Some letters were short and some long, according to the 
ability of the writer, but each told something worth while 
about the country visited. To add to the interest, these 
letters were written on sheets of paper on each of which a 
picture had been hektographed. The pictures were ol 
people native to the country visited, nearly all being pic- 
tures of children. The goat boy of Switzerland, the 


Japanese children with a jinrikisha, the Dutch children 
and the windmills, the Indian boy in native costume and 
the gondola ride in Venice are especially interesting to 
children. Each child colored his own pictures and this, 
of course, made the letter writing doubly interesting. 
A most excellent series of pictures for this purpose is found 
in a child’s coloring book called, “Children of All Nations 
Drawing Book,” published by the American Crayon Com- 
pany, of Sandusky, Ohio. Another very good set of pic- 
tures is entitled “Children of Other Nations.” It can be 
purchased from the Educational Supplies Company, of 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

The letters were first written on paper with no pictures. 
One language period was taken to look over the paper with 
the child, point out his mistakes and have him make his 
own corrections whenever possible. When all fifteen 
letters had been copied and pictures colored, the sheets were 
tied together in book form and appropriate covers made. 
Needless to say, the children were anxious to take the books 
home as soon as they were completed. 

One oral and one written language lesson a week, for 
fifteen weeks, proved profitable and interesting for both 
teacher and pupils. (The /eters were finished in fifteen 
weeks, although the trip took longer. South America was 
visited, but was not included in the letters that had pictures.) 
The pupils gained a general knowledge of the location of the 
various countries, climate, highlands and lowlands, homes, 
clothing, customs and occupations of the people, and were 
able to make comparisons with home conditions. As in 
all community work, the co-operative spirit was a valuable 
item. 

Some of the letters written by the children follow: 


Carro, Ecypt 
Dear Mother: 

We are in Africa now. We crossed the Atlantic from 
South America. We have been on the desert. I had a 
ride on a camel. They have sand storms once in a while 
on the desert. The sand cuts our faces. The people on 
the desert eat dates and figs and drink goats’ milk. Next 
week we are going to Spain in Europe. 

With Jove from 
ALICE DoRNEY 
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I wish you were here to see the 
orange trees. We can see Mt. 
Vesuvius from Naples. When 
we go to Venice, we shall ride 
in gondolas on the canals. 
With love from 
EmMA PAUL 


LUCERNE, SWIT: ERLAND 
Dear Mother: - 

We came from Italy to Swit- 
zerland on the train. We are 
in the Alps Mountains now. A 
lot of people from all parts of 
the world come here to see the 
beautiful scenery. Once I was 
climbing the Alps and whom do 
you think Imet? It was Moni, 
the goat boy. He takes care 
of the goats on the mountains. 

With love from 
Wriu1am O’NEIL 


PARIS, FRANCE 
Dear Mother: 

We are in France now. Paris 
is the largest city in Europe. 
In France they jhave wonderful 
farms. When we were in the 
train we passed near some of 
them. There were grapes all 
around. Oh, I forgot to tell 
you that I saw the park! It 
was wonderful. I thought I’d 
take my sewing to the park 
with me. I will finish my letter 
now. With love from 

BLANCHE ASSELIN 


BRUSSELS, BELGIUM 
Dear Mother: 

We are in Belgium now. It 
is a very smal] country. We 
saw the women working in the 
big flax fields. They wear 
wooden shoes. Much lace is 
made in Belgium. I saw a 
woman makingsome. Some of 
the people are so clean that 
they even wash the sidewalks. 
Iam lonesome for you. Weare 
going from here toEngland. I 
shall be glad to see the fog in 
London that I have heard so 
much about. 











= 





These pictures from “Children of All Nations Drawing Book” are reproduced by kind permlssion of 


the American Crayon Company, Sandusky, Ohio 


Maprip, SPAIN 
Dear Mother: 

We are in Europe now. We came from Africa to Spain 
across the Mediterranean Sea. There is much fruit in 
Spain. There are oranges, lemons and figs. Olives grow 
here, too. They make olive oil out of them. There are 
lots of farms in Spain. The houses are made of brick. 
They have very beautiful flowers in their gardens. You 
would like to see them. I will write when I am in Italy. 

With love from 
HorAcE TENGSTRAND 


NAPLES, ITALY 
Dear Mother: 
In Italy there are mulberry trees. The silkworms feed 
on the leaves. Perhaps you bought some olives that came 
from Italy. I saw some oranges and lemons growing. 


Dear Mother: 


With love from 
BERGER HENDRICKSON 


LONDON, ENGLAND 





We just reached London the other day. Would you like 
to know some things about London? London is the largest 
city here. I rode in an omnibus. We saw Westminster 
Abbey. There are a lot of famous people buried here. 
I went to see the prison where Sir Walter Raleigh was. 
There is a lot of fog in London. I almost got lost, the fog 
was so thick. I am sending you a picture of a Scotch boy 
I saw. We are going to leave Friday for Holland. 

With love from 
Mary SULLIVAN 


AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Dear Mother: 


Iam in Holland now. The children wear wooden shoes. 
The boys wear big, baggy pants. I saw a big wall of sand 
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that keeps out the water. These 





walls are called dikes. I saw 
funny little carts drawn by dogs. 
They carry cans of milk in these 
carts. A lot of people in Hol- 
land have windmills. We saw 
some men packing cheese into 
ships. They ship the cheese to 
the United States and we send 
things back to Holland. The 
Dutch are clean people. I saw 














a little girl washing a tree. 








Their beds are built in the wall. 
I wish you were here to see: all 
the things I have seen. 
With love from 
SHIRLEY PHILLIPS 
































PETRGGRAD, RUSSIA 
Dear Mother: 
I am in Russia now. I am 
going to the steppes. The 








steppes are plains.: In the 
northern part of Russia are the 





























tundras or frozen swamps. 
Russia is the largest country in 
Europe. The next trip is to 
China. With love from 
LAURENT DUBE 


PEKING, CHINA 
Dear Mother: 

I am in China now.™ My, 
but China is a very funny 
country! Isaw a little girl and 
I thought she was a mother. 

They dress so much alike. 
When you are working in the 
day time, I am asleep in the 
night. A little boy asked me Pi 

to read a book and I couldn’t 
read it because he writes back- 
wards. Of course, I couldn’t 
read Chinese either. I went 
in a house in China and I held 
out my hand to shake hands 
















































































but the man shook his own 
hands. I was so_ surprised 
when I heard a little girl say 

















that some of the Chinese buy 

















their coffins before they die. 
I don’t think you can guess 
what I had a ride in. I rode 
in a little carriage called a 


‘“BELGIUM: 











jinrikisha. I hope you are all 
well. With love from 




















FRANCES DUNN 


MANILA, PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
Dear Mother: 

We are at the Philippine Islands. Last week I didn’t 
write you a letter because I was too busy. I never saw 
such queer houses as they have here. They are made of 
grass and bamboo. We saw a lot of coffee, bananas, sugar, 
tobacco and cotton. They have a lot of rice here. We ate 
some of the cocoanuts. My next letter will be from Japan. 

With love from 
Mary ANN GALLANT 


Tokyo, JAPAN 
Dear Mother: 

I have reached the island of Japan. It is a queer place 
here. The first thing I did when I got here was to see the 
silkworms. The silkworms eat the mulberry leaves. In 
Japan the people drink tea without milk and sugar. I 
tried to drink some but it was horrid. Oh, I forgot to tell 


you about the feast of lanterns! At night all the people 
hang lanterns'on the doors. They have something like a 
parade. I went through a camphor grove. The camphor 
trees are quite tall. The Japanese sleep on quilts on the 
floor. For a pillow they have a block of wood. I will 
write to you again soon, 
With love from 
BEDA Hicks 


SITKA, ALASKA 
Dear Mother: 

I came across the ocean from Japan to Alaska. We are 
in Sitka now but we have been way up in the northern part 
of Alaska where the Eskimos live. Up there the men and 
women dress alike. They dress in furs. It was very, 
very cold up there. Wild strawberries and raspberries 
grow here in the short summer time. The Eskimos have 
teams with dogs drawing them. I had a ride in one the 
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other day. It does not seem like riding in our country. 
I will write again soon. 





With love from 
Cora LAVILETTE 


ALBUGUERCUE, NEW MEXxIco 


Dear Mother: 

From Sitka we went down to Canada. We saw a lot of 
wheat fields. We went from there to southern California. 
There we saw orange groves and the snow capped moun- 
tains. From California we came through a desert on our 
way to New Mexico. We saw some Indians here. We 
bought some beads, pottery and other things. The Indians 
wear such gay clothes. I would like to know how baby 
Dorothy is. 

With love from 
FLORENCE HILTON 























Mexico City, Mexico 
Dear Mother: 

We are in Mexico”now. I am on a big farm. On the 
farm I saw bananas, pineapples, oranges and coffee growing. 
Yesterday I went out and picked some bananas. They 
were for dinner. On this farm they have a parrot. He 
can say, “Polly wants a cracker!” I slept on the roof one 
night. We shall be home next week. We are coming from 
Vera Cruz to New York, then home on the train. 

With love from 
DorotHy PUTNAM 


Some of the letters were so much better than others that 
it might have been more interesting if several from one 
child were given, but an effort was made to represent as 
many children as possible. As is usually the case, the 
children coming from English speaking homes did much 
better than those from foreign speaking ones. The children 
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learned many things they did not write about, as the letters 
could not be too long. 

Some post cards received from European countries after 
the letters had been written were shown to the children. 
It was interesting to note how readily some could tell what 
countries the different cards pictured. Canals suggested 
Venice; busses, London; windmills, Holland; the lakes 
and mountains, Switzerland, etc. ; 

A list of good books which could be used in connection 
with this project follows: 

Little Metzu, the Japanese Boy— Campbell 

Wah Sing, Our Little Chinese Cousin — Campbell 

Little Konrad, the Swiss Boy — Campbell 

Children of the Palm Lands— Allen 

Little Folks of Far Away Lands— Whittum 

Around the World — Carroll 

Big and Little People of Other Lands — Shaw 

Five Little Strangers — Schwartz 

Moni the Goat Boy — Spyri 


Each and All — Andrews 

Seven Little Sisters — Andrews 

How We are Sheltered — Chamberlain 

How We are Fed — Chamberlain 

How We are Clothed — Chamberlain 

The Earth and Its People — Winslow 

me and Girls of the Philippines and Around the World — Carroll- 
erome 





When winter snows come sifting, and lifting and drifting, 

Then it’s gliding swift across the ice, unheeding slip or fall; 

Orit’s down the hills a-posting — what coasting and boast- 
ing! 

And then some fort bombarding with the snowy cannon- 
ball. 


Oh, here’s three cheers for winter, ’tis the jolliest time 
of all! — St. Nicholas 



































January Snow Projects 
Annebelle R. Bucknam 


He was a friend to me, and lived in a house by the side of a road. 
— Homer 
There are hermit souls that live withdrawn 
In the peace of their self-content; 
There are souls, like stars, that dwell apart 
In a fellowless firmament; 
There are pioneer souls that blaze their paths 
Where highways never ran; 
But let me live by the side of the road 
And be a friend to man. 


Let me live in a house by the side of the road, 
Where the race of men go by — 

The men who are good and the men who are bad, 
As good and as bad as I. 

I would not sit in the scerner’s seat 
Or hurl the cynic’s ban; 

Let me live in a house by the side of the road 
And be a friend to man. 


I see from my house by the side of the road, 
By the side of the highway of life, 

The men who press with the ardor of hope, 
The men who are faint with the strife. 
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But I turn not away from their smiles nor their tears — 
Both parts of an infinite plan; 

Let me live in my house by the side of the road 
And be a friend of man. 


I know there are brook-gladdened meadows ahead, 
And mountains of wearisome height, 

That the road passes on through the long afternoon 
And stretches away to the night. 

But still I rejoice when the travelers rejoice, 
And weep with the strangers that moan, 

Nor live in my house by the side of the road 
Like a man who dwells alone. 


Let me live in my house by the side of the road, 
Where the race of men go by — 
They are good, they are bad, they are weak, they are strong, 
Wise, foolish — so am I. 
Then why should I sit in the scorner’s seat, 
Or hurl the cynic’s ban? 
Let me live in my house by the side of the road, 
And be a friend of man. — Sam Walter Foss 


This year not only let us teach our children and try to 
train them to be good citizens, but also let us be a friend 
to them. And not only to our own particular groups of 
children, but to all children with whom we come in touch 
in any way. . 

Theodore Roosevelt made this statement: “Unless this 
country is made a good place for all to live in, it won’t be 
a good place for any of us to live in.” 

The snowy season brings its own peculiar problems in 
dealing with children. The play periods are either times 
of trouble and disaster, or times of profit and growth in 
helpfulness, courtesy and friendliness. 

Where there is space and opportunity, allow the children 
to bring their sleds, skiis and toboggans. Arrange slides 
and insist on orderly starting. Older boys actually make 
their own sleds or skiis, and some use wide barrel staves for 
individual toboggans. 

Arrange a coasting carnival in the sand-table. Construct 
hills and slides of cotton. Cut and fold pasteboard or 
construction paper sleds and toboggans. Narrow wooden 
slats are used for skiis. The dolls from the dol house are 
placed on these, or cardboard construction doll figures are 
cut and colored. 

After the Christmas holidays the children like to tell 
about their gifts and celebrations. In answer to the 
question, ‘“‘Where does Santa go after Chirstmas?” we 
constructed a sand-table project of Santa Claus land in 
January. Heavy white paper was cut in irregular triangles 
and placed at the rear and sides for icebergs, then a toy 
pasteboard house for Santa was constructed and furnished. 
The heavy snow (cotton) was placed all around and on the 
roof. 

Lastly, Santa himself and his reindeer appear as they are 
returning from their Christmas travels. Santa’s wife is in 
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the doorway to greet him. We all hope that, after he has 
rested awhile, he will begin preparations for next year, 
as the time passes so swiftly. And what a catastrophe it 
would be if Santa did not have all the toys, etc., in readiness 
for our next celebration! 


Sitting astride a huge iceberg is a little sprite cut from 
white pasteboard, shaped something like a Brownie. He 
impersonates Jack Frost, who, of course, is a helper to 
Santa. For how could Santa travel so fast and far without 
frost and snow at least a part of the way? 


Jack Frost has more work to do, so he leaves Santa Claus 
and his home, and comes back to visit us through the days 
and nights of January and February, and sometimes even 
later than that. 

Jack Frost’s age was discussed and inquiry at home and 
elsewhere revealed the fact that parents and grandparents 
had known about him and his work. 

But because his work extends through so many months, 
we concluded he must still be young. Another reason given 
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for this opinion was that he must have to hurry around very 
fast to accomplish so much. 


How old is Jack Frost? Why, I’ve known him 
For ever so long, and I’m six! 

And years before, mother had met him, 
And grandmother, too, knew his tricks. 


He must be grown up. Yet in autumn, 
He waits for the pumpkins to grip them, 
And chestnuts and leaves know he’s coming 
Straight up in the treetops to nip them. 


He sets all your teeth in a chatter, 
He pinches your fingers and toes, 

Then skips, like a flash, round the corner, 
To tweak at somebody’s nose. 


He walks round our house, too, at midnight, 
His footsteps go “creak!” and then “crack!” 
A post- card he prints on my window 
To say that he’ll surely come back. 
He froze the nice milk that I left there, 
And broke,’ too, my very best cup. 
He may live for years half a million, 
But Jack Frost will never grow up. 
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An English Singing Game 


Bertha L. Swope 


“The King of the Barbarees” 


\ ik old English singing game, collected and arranged 
by Cecil J. Sharp and Alice B. Gomme, is played by 
an even number of players. 
Two of these stand face to face, with both hands joined, 
and represent a castle. The King of the Barbarees, and 
the Queen, on his right, stand hand in hand about three 
yards away. Two attendant soldiers stand on the right 
of the Queen and on the left of the King respectively, 
each holding his right arm erect and his left arm across his 
breast (see Illus. No. 1). The rest of the players stand 
in lines behind the King and Queen, each pair making an 
arch with joined hands (see Illus. No. 2). 


O O 
castle 
1 2 
A B 
3 4 
5 6 
7 8 
9 10 
etc. etc. 


A = King; B = Queen; Nos. 1, 2, 3, etc., = Soldiers. 
Nos. 3 and 4 move out to their left, No. 4 behind No. 3, 
and march round the castle, clockwise. The following 
couplets are then sung by the Two Soldiers and the Castle, 
alternately: 


Nos. 3 and 4 


O will you surernder, 
O will you surrender, 
To the King of the Barbarees? 


The Castle 
We won’t surrender, 


We won’t surrender, 
To the King of the Barbarees. 


Nos. 8 and 4 


You'll have to surrender, 
You'll have to surrender, 
To the King of the Barbarees. 








The Castle 
We won’t have to surrender, 


We won’t have to surrender, 
To the King of the Barbarees. 


Nos. 3 and 4 
We will go to the King, 
We will go to the King, 
To the King of the Barbarees. 


The Castle 
You may go to the King, 
You may go to the King, 
To the King of the Barbarees. 


Nos. 3 and 4 now march, side by side, to the King, make 
a low obeisance, holding both hands above their heads, and 
sing as follows: 


Nos 8 and 4 


Good moriing, good King! 
Good morning, good King! 
We have a complaint to make. 


The King (spoken) What’s that? 


The King of the Barbarees 


(ARRANGED BY Cecit J. SHARP) 





oO will you 


sur-ren-der, O will you 


sur-ren- der, To the King of the Bar - ba - 





rees? We ‘won’t sur-ren-der, we won’t sur-ren-der, To the King of the Bar - bar - TCCS. 





Good morning, good King! Good morn-ing, good King! 


We have a com- plaint to make, 


What’s that? 
(spoken) 
DC ad lib. 





5 


They won’t sur-ren-der, they won’t sur-ren- der, To the King of the Bar-bar--- ees. kx.) ade. 
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Nos. 3 and 4 
They won’t surrender, 
They won’t surrender, 
To the King of the Barbarees. 


The King (spoken) ‘Then take two of my trusty soldiers. 


Nos. 3 and 4 now return to’ the Castle, followed by 
Nos. 5 and 6, all four in single file. They march round 
the Castle and summon it to surrender in the manner 
already described. Upon the castle refusing to capitulate, 
all four soldiers return to the King and make their complaint 
as before. 

The King tells them to take two more of his trusty 
soldiers, Nos. 7 and 8. 

This procedure is repeated, until all the soldiers except 
Nos. 1 and 2 have marched around the Castle. 

The latter still refusing to surrender, the soldiers again 
make their complaint; whereupon the King says, “Then 
take my Queen.” 


Reuben and Rachel 


(Folk Dance) 
Elizabeth Broome, New Hampshire 


The following folk dance has a splendid rhythmical 


swing for both boys and girls, and is very popular with 
children. 


COSTUMES 


Gratis — Plain gray gathered skirts and surplice waists. Gray 
Quaker bonnets, hair parted. 

Boys — Gray suits with long trousers and long straight. coats, high 
collars and gray hats (large brims). 


Formation 


Two circles — outside circle, girls; inside circle, boys. 

Partners face each other, clasp right hands and hold 
them up together at arm’s length. Left hands on hips. 

Dance round for four measures. 

Turn, join left hands (right hands on hips), and dance in 
opposite direction for four measures. 

Join both hands and dance round for four measures. 

Arms akimbo and all half turn, tossing heads for four 
measures. 


Song 


‘Reuben, I have long been thinking 
What a good world this might be 

2If the men were all transported 
3Far beyond the Northern Sea. 





The Queen now marches at the head of the file and,the 
Castle is again called upon to capitulate “To the Queen 
of the Barbarees” — with, however, no better result. 
After the complaint has been once more repeated, the 
King says, “Then I will come myself.” 

The King places himself at the head of the file, with 
Nos. 1 and 2 on either side of him, and they summon the 
Castle as before. 

The Castle still remaining obdurate, the King, Queen, 
and their followers move away three or four yards and stand 
in a line facing the Castle. 

The King then runs and throws himself, with all the 
force that he can command, face downward, upon the 
clasped hands of the Castle (see Illus. No. 3). 

If the Castle resists the onslaught, he returns to his 
followers, while the Queen makes a like attempt. If she 
also fails, the soldiers, one by one, try to break down the 
clasped hands of the Castle. If no one is successful, the 
Castle is adjudged the winner. 


CHORUS 


Tra la la la, tra la la la, 
Tra la la la, tra la la la, 
Tra la la la, tra la la la, 
Tra la la la, tra la la la. 


4Rachael, I have long been thinking 
What a fine world this would be. 

SIf we had some more good ladies 
On this side the Northern Sea. 


6Oh, my goodness, oh, my gracious! 
What a queer world this would be 
7Let us be good friends together 
On this side the Northern Sea. 


Girls sing first verse. 
All sing chorus. 

Boys sing second verse. 
All sing third verse. 


Motions 
First VERSE 


1 Girls — Right elbows in left hands, rest cheeks on right hands, 
deep thought. Boys — Shake heads, appear interested. 

2 Girls — Shake index fingers at boys. 

3 Arms extended. 


CHORUS 


Each girl puts her left hand in boy’s right hand, so_that all are 
facing the same way in couples. 

Every other couple take four slides sideward right and four slides back. 
Other couples take four slides sideward left and four slides back. 

Vice versa for next four measures. 

Face partners. 
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Rueben and Rachel 





SECOND VERSE 

4 Boys— Hands clasped in back, heads tipped to right, look at 
girls seriously, and shake heads. Girls — Independent air. 

5 Boys— Point to selves, smile, and toss heads. 


CHORUS 

Each girl puts her right hand in boy’s left hand, so that all are 
facing the same way in couples. Every other couple take four slides 
sideward left, and four slides back. -Other couples take four slides 
sideward right and four slides back. 

Vice versa for next four measures. 

Face partners. 


TuirD VERSE 
6 All wring hands and shake heads sadly. 
7 Boys take girls’ hands and dance around. Smile. 


CHORUS 
Face partners. 
Girls join hands in one circle. 
Boys join hands in other circle. 
Take four slides sideward right. 
Take four slides sideward left. 
Deep courtesy to right (girls taking skirts, boys’ hands at side.) 
Deep courtesy to left. 


Birthday Candles 


The candles on my birthday cake 
Are bright as they can be, 

And each one means a little year! 

Nine years — nine candles pink and clear — 
All lighted just for me! 


The candles on my birthday cake 
Are growing faint and blue, 

So I must shut my eyes, and blow, 

And wish a wish, because, you know, 
A birthday wish comes true! 


The candles on my birthday cake 
Have all gone out, the dears! 
“You'll have your wish!” I heard them say. 
O candles, what a happy day! 
And oh, what happy years! 
— Helen Cowles Le Cron 


Birds 


(A Game from Australia) 
E. Cassidy 





Here comes a blue-bird through my window, 

Here comes a blue-bird through my window, 

Here comes a blue-bird through my window, 
Hey-diddle, how dum deh. 


Take a little skip and a hop in the corner, 

Take a little skip and a hop on the floor, 

Take a little skip and a hop in the corner, 
Hey-diddle, how dum deh. 


Repeat, by changing color, as, “Here comes a red-bird,” etc. 


Directions 


Children form a ring. Some are chosen to represent 
blue-birds, red-birds, etc. The birds fly in and out the 


ring while the remaining children in the ring stand with 
clasped hands raised. On “Hey” all back to places, cross 
hands with partners and skip around. Repeat. 





eS 
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The Story Teller’s Page 


Sylvia’s January Wish 
Lena Carolyn Ahlers, Illinois 


“BKYEAR me, I just can’t see why my birthday had to 
be in January!” sighed Sylvia, stretching her arms 
and clasping them behind her head. “That just 

goes to prove I was not born to be famous, for not a 

single noted person is born in this old month!” 

“T would not say that, Sylvia,” rebuked her uncle, 
“for, on the contrary, there are probably more famous men 
born in January than in any of the other months. You 
know Paul Revere was born on New Year’s Day —” 

“Oh, Paul Revere didn’t do anything but ride a horse 
a little way on a gallop!”. interrupted Sylvia. “If that 
would make me famous and my name live like his, I could 
do that every day of my life.” 

“He was a real patriot, though, and his ride was a 
courageous and daring one,” answered her uncle. “Then, 
on the second, comes the birthday of James Wolfe. You 
have gone to school long enough to know about him.” 

“Oh, yes!” sighed Sylvia, her interest aroused. “You 
know he got up from his death bed and Jed an army in the 
Battle of Quebec. He was a wonderful man, but I did 
not know his birthday was in January.” 

**And Cicero; did you know he was born the third of 
this month, many years before the birth of Christ? You 
know he was one of the most brilliant orators and statesmen 
of Rome, living in a stirring time. And the fourth is the 
natal day of Jacob Ludwig Grimm, author of those de- 
lightful fairy tales, “Snow-White,” “The Goose Girl,” 
“Tom Thumb” and “Hans and Gretel.” 

“But they are all men,” retorted Sylvia, impatiently. 
“T knew there was not a famous woman born in January, 
and so it’s no use for me to work any longer. Now, if I 
had been born in February, or any other month —”’ 

“How about Joan of Arc?” questioned Uncle Snyder. 
“Haven’t I heard you admire and praise her?” 

“Oh, yes, uncle; I adore her!” cried Sylvia. 
when is her birthday?” 

“The sixth; and you know we have few braver and more 
daring heroines than this Maid of Orleans. Every one 
has heard how she put on armor and, mounting a great 
charger, led the French army to victory. Then how after- 
ward she was put to death, because some ignorant people 
feared her and thought she was a witch. The tenth is the 
birthday of one of our most patriotic men, Ethan Allen.” 

“Let me see, he was the man that they called the Hero 
of Fort Ticonderoga, wasn’t he?” asked Sylvia. “I 
remember reading that he first became famous as the leader 
of the Green Mountain Boys, and it was in May when they 
seized Fort Ticonderoga. He was a brave man.” 

“The eleventh is the birthday of Alexander Hamilton,” 
continued Uncle Snyder. “I remember hearing my grand- 
father talk about the wonderful statesman and al] he did 
for his country. He was wounded in a duel with Aaron Burr, 
from which he died afterward, and the whole country 
mourned for him. Jack London, one of the most famous 
American authors, was born on the twelfth. I saw you 
reading his book, “The Call of the Wild,” the other day.” 

“Tt was dandy, too!” exclaimed Sylvia. “Did he write 
many books?” 

“Yes, a good many,” replied her uncle; “but many think 
that the book you read, which was the first one he wrote 
and was written when he was very young, is his best book. 
The fourteenth of this month is the birthday of Benedict 
Arnold.” 

“The traitor! I didn’t know that,” Sylvia admitted. 
“Oh, I know all about how he betrayed his country, and 
afterward no one cared to trust him! He was such a bril- 
liant and talented man, too, and no one can have faith in a 
traitor. But you have only told me about one woman yet. 


“But 


You see, I knew that there were not many famous women 
born in January.” 

“Well, my little lady, the fifteenth is the birthday of 
Ella Flagg Young, an American educator, who has become 
famous throughout the world while she is still living. 
She was the first woman to be superintendent of a large 
city’s schools, and she has held various positions of honor.” 

“Our teacher was just telling us about her yesterday,” 
explained Sylvia, “but I didn’t know her birthday was in 
January.” 

Uncle Synder smiled. Sylvia had lost all her nonchalant 
manner and was deeply interested. “I suppose you know 
that Benjamin Franklin was born the seventeenth?” 
He paused, to let the girl finish giving a statement of the 
the famous man. 

“Of course, I did not!” returned Sylvia; “but I know 
we are greatly indebted to him for all he did for America, 
and, besides, he discovered electricity. I have often heard 
and read about Poor Richard.” 

“The eighteenth is the birthday of Daniel Webster. 
He was the most eloquent orator America ever had, and 
one of the best statesmen, and we are indebted to his 
loyalty and good sense for much of the prosperity and 
growth of this country. The nineteenth is the birthday of 
James Watt. I don’t know whether you are acquainted 
with his name or not.” 

“He was an inventor, wasn’t he?” asked Sylvia, her 
blue eyes waiting eagerly for the answer. 

“Yes; he was a Scottish engineer who invented the first 
steam engine. He also invented a fuel saving furnace, a 
copying press and numerous other things; but it was the 
engine that made him famous. Robert E. Lee, the wonder- 
ful leader of the South in the Civil War, was born on the 
nineteenth. Although a Southerner, even the Northern 
men knew that Lee was a noble and good man. The same 
day is the birthday of Edgar Allen Poe, who was born two 
years later. I am sure you have studied about him at 
school.” 

“We had his ‘Gold Bug’ this month,” replied Sylvia, 
“and I have read some of his beautiful poems and weird 
stories.”’ 

“The twenty-second is the birthday of Francis Bacon,” 
continued her uncle, determined to show her how wonderful 
a month January was to have a birthday in. “He was an 
English philosopher, statesman and jurist, who also wrote 
essays. He was made a lawyer when he was only twenty- 
one, and died from an illness that resulted from experiment- 
ing with snow, which was really the foundation of our 
present cold storage system. The twenty-fifth is the 
birthday of a famous Scottish poet. Do you know to 
whom I refer?” 

“Robert Burns!” cried Sylvia. “I am so glad he is a 
January man, and I see now why I like his poems so much. 
Don’t you like that song, ‘Flow, Gently, Sweet Afton,’ 
uncle? He wrote the words of that.” 

“Yes, I like the simple, appealing poetry of Burns, and 
I wonder what you will say when you know that your 
beloved Mozart was born the twenty-seventh?” 

“Really, was he? He was a German, you know, and I 
have read that when he was only three he was taking daily 
music lessons, and when he was seven he played for kings 
and queens. He was just wonderful and has written such 
delightful operas!” 

“The twenty-ninth is the birthday of William McKinley. 
He was a good and capable president, and was treacherously 
shot. He probably would have been living yet. The 
thirty-first is the birthday of two famous men, Ben 
Jonson, and Franz Schubert.” 

“T have had some of Schubert’s compositions in my 
music,” said Sylvia, “and my music teacher told me he 
was a German musician to whom we owed a great debt as 
the composer of some of the world’s greatest songs. She 
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said nothing equalled them in melody and charm, and he 
began to compose when he was only fourteen, not as old 
as I am.” 

“Gouverneur Morris is a writer of short stories 
and novels, and the grandson of Gouverneur Morris, one 
of the leading statesmen of the Revolutionary period. 
But I like the last day of January best of all because it 
brings your birthday, and some day I hope you will be 
more famous than any person we have talked about. 
But aren’t you glad your birthday is in January?” asked 
Sylvia’s uncle. 

“Indeed, I am!” shouted Sylvia. “Why, I wouldn’t 
have it in any other month of thé year, and it came so 
near being the first of February. I don’t know what I 
should have done if I had been born in February!” 





Counting Elephants 


(A Primary Number Story) 
Hattie L. Hawley 


High School of Commerce, Worcester 


NCE upon a time there was a little black boy named 
Bim, who lived in the jungle with his mother and his 
father and his little brother. One day he went off 

all by himself. He walked on and on, till he came to a 
great pool with huge trees all around it. He climbed up 
into one of the trees — the branches were so low that he 
had no difficulty at all. 

He had hardly found a comfortable seat on a smooth 
branch up among the leaves when he heard a sound. 
The sound grew louder and louder, and suddenly a long 
string of elephants came from among the trees on the 
other side of the pool and walked down to the water to get 
a drink. He could see them very plainly, though they 
couldn’t see him on account of the green leaves all about 
him. 

He was not a bit afraid, for he knew they could not see 
him. 

So he began to count the elephants. He put up one 
finger for one elephant, two fingers for two elephants, three 
fingers for three elephants, four fingers for four elephants, 
five fingers for five elephants, six fingers for six elephants, 
seven fingers for seven elephants, eight fingers for eight 
elephants, nine fingers for nine elephants, ten fingers for 
ten elephants. 

When he had counted ten elephants, he did not know 


Five Little 
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what to do. There were still many, many more elephants, 
and he had only ten fingers. " 

All at once he thought of a way of counting the other 
elephants. He slid out of the tree just as quietly as could 
be. The elephants never heard him at all. And he ran 
back as fast as his little black feet could carry him to the 
place where his home was. 

““Come,” he said to his little brother Zim, “and help me 
count the elephants down by the pool.” 

So little Zim stopped playing and ran along the path 
with him until they came to the pool. The two little boys 
climbed up into the tree again just as quietly as could be 
and began to count the elephants. 

Bim put up one finger for one elephant, two fingers for two 
elephants, three fingers for three elephants, four fingers for 
four elephants, five fingers for five elephants, six fingers for 
six elephants, seven fingers for seven elephants, eight fingers 
for eight elephants, nine fingers for nine elephants, and ten 
fingers for ten elephants. 

When he had counted ten elephants, he said to Zim, 
“Now you hold up one finger for ten.” 

So little Zim held up one finger for ten. 

Then Bim counted the next ten elephants on his fingers. 
And when he had reached the end of his fingers, he made 
Zim hold up another finger. That meant ten more ele- 
phants. “Now that makes twenty,” he said. “Two tens 
are twenty.” 


Then Bim began all over again. And every time he 
reached the last finger, he made Zim hold up another. 

When Zim held up three fingers, Bim said, “That makes 
thirty. Three tens are thirty.” 

When Zim held up four fingers, Bim said, “That makes 
forty. Four tens are forty.” 

When Zim held up five fingers, Bim said, “That makes 
fifty. Five tens are fifty.” 

When Zim held up six fingers, Bim said, ‘That makes 
sixty. Six tens are sixty.” 

When Zim held up seven fingers, Bim said, “That makes 
seventy. Seven tens are seventy.” 

When Zim held up eight fingers, Bim said, “That makes 
eighty. Eight tens are eighty.” 

When Zim held up nine fingers, Bim said, “That makes 
ninety. Nine tens are ninety.” 

By and by the little boys had counted all the elephants. 
How many of them do you suppose there were? There 
were just ten ones of elephants! 

“We'll call that one hundred,” said Bim. 

Wasn’t it lucky that they had just enough fingers to count 
all the elephants? 


Chickadees 





1 Five lit-tle chick-a- dees, 


29 Four lit-tle chick-a-dees, sit-ting on 


peep-ing at the door, 
a tree, 


One flew a-way and 
One flew a-way and 


then there were four. 
then there were three. 





chick - a - dee, 


Chick - a - dee, 


3 Three little chickadees looking at you, 
One flew away and then there were two. 
Chickadee, chickadee, happy and gay, 
Chickadee, chickadee, fly away. 


4 Two little chickadees sitting in the sun, 
One flew away and then there was one. 


-py and gay 


Chick-a-dee, chick - a - dee, fly a-way. 


Chickadee, chickadee, happy and gay, 
Chickadee, chickadee, fly away. 


5 One little chickadee left all alone,' 

He flew away and then there were none. 
Chickadee, chickadee, happy and gay, 
Chickadee, chickadee, fly away. 
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Song Fairies in School V 


Winifred M. New, Canada 


The songs that follow are typical and suggestive. Al- 
though only the air is given, it is best, when possible, to 
play them for marching, and for singing when learned, with 
full accompaniment. It gives a more complete, harmonized 
idea of music. Unaccompanied singing should be en- 
couraged as well, even when a piano is available. 

It will be noted that most of the songs are connected with 
some other part of the school curriculum. “The Marching 
Song,” “Tiptoe Song” (both published in the December 
issue), and “Action Song” are possible exceptions, yet even 
they have their places in the Drill Lesson, and are aids to 
general discipline. “Five Little Chickadees” will make 
an interesting number game. 

The “Fall Song” (published in the November issue), 
taught a verse at a time, summarizes a large number of fall 
nature lessons, and the whole song makes an effective 
review. The “Thanksgiving Song” (also published in the 
November issue), with its numerous verses, gives an 


opportunity for spontaneous expression of ideas in musical 
form. In this way the “Winter Song” was suggested 
by a small six-year-old who had learned the other one. 
Incidentally, it may be noticed that the “Thanksgiving 
Song,” gives further practice on the “do” chord. The 
application of the remaining songs is too obvious to need 
any further explanation. But remember that children, 
like grown-ups, enjoy some songs “just for fun,” with no 
strings of any kind attached, and they should have them. 


Winter Song 


Winter Time will soon be here. 
Winter Time is sleighing time. 
Winter time is snowball time. 
Winter Time is snowman time. 
Winter Time is Christmas time. 
Christmas Time will soon be here. 
Santa Claus will soon be here. 


“I otk GC bO 


Action Song 


We'll all stand up to- gether, We'll 


mark time 
clap hands, etc. 


all stand up to- gether, We'll 





all stand up to- gether, So 


nice - ly in a row, 


Five Vowels 





We say that, "tis true, 





But when Mis - ter e comes near, 


We say a é i cs) a. 


Closing Song 


School is o-ver for to-day, 





in a row, Say “Good-bye” be- 


All our work is put a~ way. 


Chil-dren stand - ing 


fore they go. Good - bye to you. 
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A “Civic” Story 


Lula Pauline Whinna, Pennsylvania 


Courage 


1 Physical — through stories of heroic deeds. 
2 Moral— in truthfulness and honesty. 


Stories 


Grace Darling — Fifty Famous Stories Retold—Baldwin 
Boy ,the Bees and the British — Elson Reader, Book 3 
Bomb — Fifty Famous People — Baldwin 
Line of Golden Light — In Story Land 
— Elizabeth Harrison 
Lydia Darragh — History Primer — Oscar Gerson 
St George and the Dragon — For the Children’s Hour 
— Bailey and Lewis 
Origin of the Tiger Lily — Fanciful Flower Tales—Bigham 
Boy and the Wolf — Fifty Famous People — Baldwin 
Arnold Winkelreid — Fifty Famous Stories Retold 
— Baldwin 
Another Wolf Story — Fifty Famous People — Baldwin 
Story of William Tell — Famous Stories Retold—Baldwin 
Zelda’s Bear — Carroll and Brooks Reader, Book 3 


Many, many years ago there was a war between the 
Roman people and the Etruscans, who lived on the opposite 
side of the Tiber River. 


One day the king of the Etruscans gathered his soldiers. 


together and marched toward Rome. The Romans, realiz- 
ing that they were greatly outnumbered, kept inside of 
the walls of the city and placed guards to watch the roads. 

“There are thousands of horsemen and footmen and they 
are heading straight for the bridge,” cried one of the 
watchers. 

“What shall we do?” asked one of the white-haired 
Fathers who made the laws for the people of Rome. “If 
they get possession of the bridge we are doomed.” 

This wooden bridge spanning the River Tiber was 
guarded by a few Roman soldiers, but what were they 
against a mighty army? ~ 

Among these guards was a brave man named Horatius. 
He was stationed on the end of the bridge nearest the 
approaching enemy and he realized what would happen if 
the Etruscans were allowed to put foot on the bridge. 
He saw that something must be done and at once if Rome 
were to be saved. 

“Quick!” he cried, to the soldiers that were behind him. 
“Cut down the bridge as fast as you can. I’ll hold this 
end as long as I can. Hurry or Rome is lost!” 

Bravely he and two companions faced the oncoming 
enemy while willing hands hewed away posts and beams. 
Soon the last support was severed and the bridge trembled, 
ready to fall. 

“Run for your lives,” Horatius shouted to the soldiers 
by his side. “Run, the bridge is going! I’ll keep the 
road.” 

They turned and ran and: just as they reached the bank 
on the home side, the bridge, with a great crash, toppled 
into the river. 

Horatius heard the splash of the timbers in the river 
and realizing that Rome was saved, he moved slowly back- 
ward to the river bank. Just as he reached the water’s 
edge, a dart from one of the enemy’s bows struck him in 
the eye. 

Blinded, he threw his spear at the nearest horseman 
and with a quick glance toward Rome, he leaped into the 
river. His heavy armor made him sink, but to the surprise 
of both friends and foes, he rose to the surface and began 
swimming toward Rome. 

When he reached the home shore, many willing hands 
were eager to give him help. Although the best swimmer 


in Rome the struggle had been a hard one and shouts from 


- both banks went up as he climbed upon the shore. 


The Roman people were grateful to Horatius for what 
he had done to save the city. They gave him as much 
land as he could plow around in a day. They also had a 
fine brass statue made in honor of their brave “one-eyed 
Horatius.” 


In the years that followed he was not forgotten. 


With weeping and with laughter 
Still was the story told, 

How well Horatius kept the bridge 
In the brave days of old. 


The Baby’s Name 


Jessie Britton McKay, Massachusetts 


Outside, it was dark and damp and dreary; inside, it 
was warm and bright and cheery. 

Auntie May (who had come a Jong, long way) and mother 
were sitting before the fireplace, talking of the new baby 
asleep in the nursery. , 

Bobby was working over a new picture puzzle, for there 
was no school that afternoon for little folks. 

“And you haven’t named the baby yet?” asked Auntie 
May. 

“No,” answered mother, softly, “we just call him ‘lamb’ 
and ‘baby’ and ‘brother.’ ” 

Bobby looked up and smiled, as mother smiled at Bobby. 

“How old is baby, now?” asked Auntie May. 

“A little over a month; he was born the sixth of Janu- 
ary,” answered mother. 

Bobby stopped in his play, a piece of garden picture in 
his hand and whispered, “He was born on the sixth of 
Jan-u-ary, a long—time ago. Oh — oh, what did teacher 
say his name was?” . 

And Bobby began to think and think. 

That night, at supper, Bobby looked up from his plate 
at Daddy, two or three times. 

Daddy and mother and Auntie May were talking right 
along and Bobby began to worry. Little lines began to 
gather in his forehead and he looked quite distressed. 

“Why, Bobby dear, what’s the matter?” said mother. 

“Please ’cuse, I don’t want to in-ter-rupt, but please, 
mayn’t I ask Daddy somethin’?” 

“Surely, my boy, what’s up now?” broke in Daddy. 

“You see, Daddy, our baby hasn’t any name, and 
mother told Auntie May to-day that he was born on the 
sixth of Jan-u-ary, and I thought, maybe, we could name 
him after that famous man; but I couldn’t just think of 
his name and then I thought you’d ’member,” said Bobby, 
breathlessly. 

“The sixth of January, the sixth of January,” said Daddy, 
shaking his head; “I can’t think, I can’t remember, either,’’ 
Daddy added. 

“Oh, you must know, Daddy! You know ’most every- 
thing,” said Bobby, eagerly. “Teacher told us he was 
born in Boston and had a big statue when he got to_be a 
big man; and he had a printin’ press and one day he. took 
it away up to a cold city and showed um how to make 
books; and then one day he printed a book all himself 
that had lots of things in it.about saving and being thrifty. 

“He said lots of splendid things and did fine things, but 
I can’t remember them all,” said the excited little boy. 

“Oh, you mean Benjamin Franklin!” said Daddy. 

“Yes, yes, Daddy, that’s his name! Can’t we name 





baby Benjamin Franklin? I’ll call him Bennie and I’ll 
save and save my pennies and buy him his first little book.” 
“T guess I’ll call him Ben,” said Daddy. 
Mother and Auntie May smiled. 
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A Device in Phonetics 


When introducing the “blend” to the little children of 
the first grade, try the following device. It not only inter- 
ests the children, but it is something which they can under- 
stand; it helps them to more readily comprehend the work 
in hand and they react accordingly. 

Draw upon the board, before the children, a house as 
above, and then say to the class: 

“Now, children, a new family is moving into this house 
to-day and I am going to write the name of the family 
upon the door.” 

Write upon the door the name of the family upon which 
you are working. For example —at. If you use print, 
print it; if you use script, write it. For myself, I teach 
both at the same time, therefore I use both as above. 

Pointing to at upon the door continue: 

“Who can tell me the name of the family?” 
response. 

“Yes, the at family lives in this house. I am going to 
write the name of the family over here, too. Write at at 
side, as in sketch. 

“What did you say is the name of this family?” 
for answer. 

“There are some little boys and girls in the a¢ family.” 
Draw row of boys and girls. 

“To what family do these boys and girls belong?’ 
Ans. “The at family.” 

“Yes, they belong to the a¢ family; but just as you have 
another name besides the family name, so do these boys and 
girls.” 

Right here, when using this for the first time, bring out 
the fact that each child in the class has two names — the 
name of the family to which he belongs and his own first 
name. Call attention to the fact that though each member 
of the Smith family bears the name of “Smith,” he has his 
own name as well, and it takes the two names to identify 
him. For example: John Smith, Mary Smith, George 
Smith, etc. Use just enough of this for the children to get 
the idea that each child’s name is made up of two distinct 
parts — the last name to tell to what family he belongs 
and the first name, which tells which one of the family he is. 
When this is understood proceed as follows: 

Point to the drawing of boys and girls and say: 


Wait for 


Wait 


“These boys and girls belong to the at family. I am 
going to write this boy’s name upon the board.” Write 
c under the first boy in the sketch. 

“What is the boy’s name?” Ams. “c.’’ 

To what family does he belong?” Ans. “The a 


family.” 
“What is his whole name? Alice may tell me as I point.” 
Point to c. Alice answers, “c.” Point to at. Alice 
answers, “at.” 
“Say it again, Alice.” 


This time point more rapidly, 
first to c, that to at. 


Alice answers, “c-at.” 


R. B. 


“Now, I am going to write his whole name over here, 
under the family name.” Do as shown in sketch. 

“Now, Alice, tell.me his whole name.” Alice answers, 
a3 oat,” 

Have several children do this, saying “c-at” as rapidly 
as possible. The more rapidly they say “c-at” the more 
easily do they see the connection between “c-at”’ and the 
word cat. Right here, probably, a few children will be 
able to tell you that “c-at” is “cat,” and others will not be 
far behind. As you very well know, it takes some children 
very much longer than others to see that c-at forms the 
word cat. By the way, don’t expect them as a class to 
know what you mean when you use the term “word,”’ unless 
you have previously taught them. 


Next Step 


Have a board previously ruled vertically, with spaces 
for columns of words having the at family occupying one 
of the spaces. Write the family name a# with yellow chalk, 
but have the words beneath in white. This is supposed to 
be a large block of houses or an apartment house where the 
at family, together with other families, will finally live. 
These columns of words are kept here as long as needed 
for review work. 

Erase at from door of house, and ¢, r, s, m, etc. Then 
lead children to the board prepared as above, and say: 

“The at family have moved into this big apartment house. 
Let me see how many of the family a¢ you can find.” 

As a review lesson, have the children sound and blend 
the words in the at family. Have them understand that 
after this the at family will always live here. 

Introduce other families in the same way. 

The above device is, of course, for children just starting 
to learn to blend the consonants and families to form 
words, and may be dropped as they can work independently. 


Other Helps 


Keep the alphabet upon the board within view of the 
whole class. Have the vowel sounds in yellow and the 
rest of the letters in white. Drill upon these as sounds — 
not teaching the Jetter names. Later, when reciting from 
book or from some other part of the board, if a child hesi- 
tates over sounding a letter, immediately point to that 
letter in the alphabet on board. If the drill work has been 
sufficient he will recognize it instantly, and then may be 
led back to the same sound which troubled him in his 
lesson. Remember it is not always the child’s fault that 
he does not instantly recognize a sound; in our hurry we 
sometimes make queer looking letters. 

Drill especially upon vowel sounds — I call them “family 
sounds.” Make sure that they understand that all families 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Ideas 


Silent Reading 
Elsie Allen, Illinois 


There has been much said about silent reading in the 
grades, but it seems best for me to use oral. My experience 
has been that the children in Grades I and II skip words, 
though they may give the meaning, just as grown folks 
do not always go to the dictionary when it is not con- 
venient. Then I am finding that slow reading is usually 
a habit, and by allowing them to be in one class with 
concert reading closing the recitation, most children can 
get the speed, as in music and writing. We use many 
supplementary readers, so that the bright children are 
never held back and slow ones have many opportunities 
to go from easy to hard. There is plenty of new material 
to hold the attention. 





The Forty-five Combinations 


Elsie Allen, Illinois 
The teaching of numbers in primary grades may be 
simplified very much by using the forty-five combinations. 
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19 +9 =18 


Domino cards should be used, with dots upon one side 
and figures upon the other, in the teacher’s hands. These 
can be made of cardboard, the dots of cork and a pencil 
rubber dipped in ink for figures. 

If 1+ 1 = 2, then2—1 = 1, 

The flash cards published by our superintendent, W. W. 
Earnest, are used for testing and speed drills. 

Phonic cards may be used with pictures cut from maga- 
zines, as, fish for f — the script and print for beginning on 
cards. 


The See-Saw 


Eleanor Taft Stone, Missouri 


This is a gymnasium game, that may be played by any 
number of children of all ages. Have the tallest children 
take places in line one behind the other, spacing themselves 
three feet apart. These are the “planks.” 

The remaining children stand in parallel rows, on each 
side of the planks, the tallest in the middle. These are the 
“players.” 

At the call, “Position! One! Two!” the planks and 
players all take military position. At the call, “Face! 
One! Two!” the players turn to position, facing the planks, 
right and left. At the call, “Arms raise! One! Two!” 
the planks raise arms to the level of the shoulders, at right 
angles to the body, with palms downward; while the players 
raise arms in front of the body, with palms parallel. 
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to Try 


To slow waltz time, now, the planks swing arms alter- 
nately, very steadily and evenly, like a see-saw plank — 
up and down — meanwhile holding the trunk rigid, like 
the fulcrum of the see-saw. The players, at the same time, 
rise to the tips of the toes, or flex the knees, alternately, 
as the planks rise and fall in front of them. 

This is real fun, especially if the waltz music chosen is a 
popular classic that the children may whistle as they play. 





Scatter 
A. R. G. 


This is a ball game, helpful in learning names of class 
mates. 

A list of names is made. Each child is numbered. 

Pin on the child’s number, according to the list. Child 
must learn to whom he is to throw the ball — always the 
same person, until a new list is made. 

Children “Scatter,’’ so two consecutive numbers are far 
apart. Number one calls the name of number two and 
throws the ball to him. Number two calls the name of 
number three and throws the ball, etc. The last child, 
that is the child who has the highest number, returns the 
ball to number one and calls, “Scatter.”” All change places 
and the second game begins. 

Each thrower scores ten if the receiver catches the ball. 





Right and Left Circle Ball 


A. R. G. 


Form a large circle. One child in the center. 

Center throws ball to any child in the circle. That 
child touches the one on his right with the ball. The one 
touched (the chaser) runs after the child on the receiver’s 
left (the runner). The runner runs around the outside of 
the circle to the chaser’s place. 

If the chaser tags the runner, the chaser takes the ball 
and goes into the center to throw; if not, the first thrower 
remains in the center and starts the game again. 





Successful Attendance Scheme 
A. R. G. 


Use cut-out animal patterns, or cards of different shapes, 
such as oblongs, hexagons, stars, circles, etc. One card 
for each child. 

Purchase box of rubber stamps of circus animals, clowns, 
etc. 

Ink pad and star pattern of the “Price and sign marker,” 
can be used. 

A star is stamped each day when a word is spelled. 

If the animal cards are used, write the name of each 
animal. 

After the child learns to spell the names of the animals, 
he can spell any word, learned out of school, as, names on 
signs, in newspapers, names of streets, etc. 

When ten stars are earned, a horse is stamped; ten more, 
a rider for the horse, clown, dog, monkey, etc. 

(This has proved a delightful spelling game as well as 
a means of securing regular attendance.) 

One little girl lived on Jefferson Street. One morning 
she spelled “Jeff.” Supposing that she wanted to spell 
the name of her street, she was given the rest of the word. 
The next morning, when she spelt “Mutt,” you knew 
immediately she was learning the names of Mutt and Jeff 
from the funny paper. 
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Olive bottle (blue and black) Bowl (green and black) 


Flower Holders 


L. E. C. 


Most teachers have difficulty in finding suitable vases for 
flowers which the children bring to schoo]. Many a 
beautiful bouquet is spoiled by being thrust into a cracked 
fruit jar or bottle. 

This fall, I asked the children to bring bottles, cans (glass, 
or tin), jars, or bowls. I was surprised at the variety. 
Then, at the ten-cent store, I bought enamel paint in robin’s 
egg blue, rose pink, yellow, willow green, and black. With 
a flat brush, I painted the selected dishes two coats, and 
with a water color brush I banded them with black. Now 
I have-quite a variety of colors, shapes, and sizes, suitable 
for all kinds of bouquets. Nasturtiums are so pretty in a 
black fish bowl; bitter-sweet in a green and black jar; 
and a bunch of pampas grass in a blue and black large tall 
olive bottle is very effective. 

I have started some narcissus bulbs in my green and 
black, blue and black, and yellow and black bowls. 


First Aid Treatment at School 


L. M. Hollingsworth 


My first aid kit proved to be one of the most popular 
things that I have ever tried in the schoolroom. The 
kit consisted of the Red Cross bandages, cotton, and 
gummed tape, a bottle of iodine and one of peroxide. 
Every little sore and cut was painted with iodine and 
carefully bandaged. I have no way of estimating how 
much this treatment alleviated the suffering of the little 
people; but they appreciated it, and its value in the hold 
it gave me on their affections was worth many times the 
cost. 

Sore throat was treated with peroxide diluted to half 
strength with water. One case was cured by gargling this 
solution twice. One little girl had the toothache several 
days, being twelve miles from the dentist. I had a bit of 
cotton dipped in iodine and put in the hollow of the tooth. 
In spite of the fact that she slipped out and removed the 
cotton, her tooth gave her no more trouble. 

One of the older girls had the back of her hand severely 
burnt. I first discovered it when she came to the class. 
One of the boys suggested iodine. I told them that some 
kind of oil would be the thing. 

“How about that linseed oil,” he asked. His father was 
building a house near by and had left the oil to thin the 
paint at the schoolhouse for safekeeping. 

“Just the thing!” So I sent one of the girls out with her, 





Coffee can (yellow and black) 


Milk bottle (rose pink and black) 


instructing her to thoroughly saturate some cotton with 
the oil and bind it on the burn. The girl left her hand tied 
up until the next morning, and the burn gave her but litfle 
more trouble. Linseed oil is one of the best dressings for 
a burn that can be found. 

I treated several sprains successfully by pouring a stream 
of cold water on sprained joint from the height of two or 
three feet. A coffee-pot or a tea-kettle is a good thing to 
use, as you get a steady stream of the right size and can 
pour it on the right spot. However, I used a dipper and 
got results. The effect is almost magical, and the cure is 
permanent. 

One morning some one ran against the knee of one of 
the boys in such a manner as to sprain it badly. By 
recess, he could hardly walk. I took him out on the porch 
and poured about two gallons of cold water on his knee. 
Soon he got up and went on playing. By noon, you could 
not have told that he had been hurt. 

I tried the treatment on a half dozen or more cases this 
year, one of which had been sprained the day before I 
learned of it. In each case, the results were almost as 
good as the case related. One case was so severe that I 
doubt very much whether the boy could have gone home 
without a horse, and I believe he would have been out of 
school at least two weeks. As it was, he limped slightly 
for several days and said that there was some soreness in 
the knee joint. Had I kept up the treatment a few minutes 
longer the soreness might have been all gone. 


Games for Indoor Recesses 
E. C. Batchelder 


1 Letters of the alphabet are printed on pieces of card- 
board, one letter on each piece. 

The leader starts by saying that all are going to visit 
a city in the United States, and that as cards are flashed 
before them and the letter given, the first one who mentions 
the name of a city beginning with that letter will receive 
the card. 

A trip may be taken to a foreign city or country; to a 
river; or products raised in the United States may be named. 

At the end of the game, the indivi ual or the side (if it 
is played as a team contest) holding the most cards wins. 


2 Have pupils look out of windows one minute and then 
write a list of things they saw. 


3 Have pupils lay their heads on their desks, eyes 
covered, one minute, and then write a list of the sounds 
they heard. 











Saving Time 


CHARACTERS 

FATHER TIME 

THE SuN 

THE Moon 

THE SECONDS 

MINUTES 

Hours 

Days 
YESTERDAY, TO-DAY and To-MORROW 
THE SEVEN Days OF THE WEEK 

THE TWELVE MONTHS 

THe YEAR 

Boy and Gri 


COSTUMES 


FATHER TIME — with robe and scythe. 

Sun —in black paper or cheese-cloth costume with orange sun 
thereon. ; 

Moon — same with silver half moon thereon. 

Boy AND GIRL — modern. 

SECONDS — two speakers in yellow and blue, or in white with yellow 
and blue sashes; others white. 

Minutes — speakers in red and green; others white. 

Hours — speakers in white with shreds of all colors scattered over 
costume and hair. 

To-pay, YESTERDAY and To-morrow — in white, with numerals of 
corresponding actual days when play is given. 

THe WEEK—in white, plus properties: Sunpay, dressed for 
church; Mownpay, carries toy wash-board or clothes-pins; 
TuEsDAY, toy ironing board; WeEDNEsDAy, sewing basket; 
TuurspDAY, street clothes; Frmpay, broom; Saturpay, bread 
or pie-tins and spoon or mixing bowl. 

Tue Montus — in white, plus properties. JANUARY, spangles and 
tinsel; FEBRUARY, hearts; MARcH, St. Patrick’s green; AprRIL, 
violets; May, basket; JUNE, roses; Juty, flag; AucustT, sand- 
pail and shovel; SEPTEMBER, school books; OcToBer, autumn 
leaves or Jack-o’-lantern; NovemBer, pumpkin and nuts; 
DECEMBER, evergreens and star. 

Tue YEAR — in white, with actual numerals of year thereon. 


(Curtain discloses Father Time standing in one corner.) 


Time (sighing) 
Nowadays folks save their money, 
Save their clothes and things. It’s funny 
No one ever saves his time. 
They all expect I’ll keep on going — 
Suppose I stopped without their knowing! 
I almost have a mind to try. 
I’) shut up shop and let time fly. 
The folk will have to get along 
Without me, till they see they’re wrong. 
They’Jl find a second’s worth a lot, 
Then theyll get there on the dot! 
(Pounds on floor with scythe handle.) 
The sun and the moon! 


(Enter Sun from right and Moon from left.) 


Sun 
You called, O Time, you called me here? 
I must make haste, for sunset’s near. 


Moon 
You called, O Time, you called me here? 
Evening comes — I must appear. 


Time (holding up hand) 
But, stay! You have a wealth of time. 
This day,\in every land and clime 
I order time to cease straightway. 
My shop is closed — vacation day! 
(Exit Sun and Moon.) 


(A shout is heard off stage. A crowd of Minutes run across 
the stage.) 
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Observing Thrift Week 


Ruth Kathryn Gaylord, Florida 


Time 
There go the minutes off for fun, 
The minutes that ought to belong to some one. 


(A crowd of Seconds run across stage, all laughing.) 


And there go the seconds tumbling after; 
Couldn’t you tell them by their laughter? 


(Off stage, a clock strikes on and on, without stopping.) 


Vacation’s meant to do what you like — 
Even hours are on a strike! 


(Hours run across stage. Smothered sound of an alarm 
clock. Laughter, then silence. Enter, left, Boy.) 


Boy 
O, please, Father Time, what shall we do? 
The hours are gone and the minutes, too! 


(Enter, right, Girl.) 
Girl 


How can we work or even play 
When there isn’t a week or an hour or a day? 


Boy 
There’s not a minute left, not one, 
Not even a second to get things done. 


Girl 
Oh, please, Father Time, give us back our days! 
We'll use them all in different ways, 
But, O, Father Time, we promise you, 
We'll not waste one the whole year through. 


(Time pounds on the floor. Boy and Girl step to extreme 
right and left.) 


Time ‘The Seconds! 


(Seconds run in and group across stage. Speakers come 
forward.) 


Speaker in Yellow 
A second’s very short, I know, 
And a second cannot grow! 
But in a second you can smile, 
Make folks sunny for a while. 


Speaker in Blue 
It only takes a second, too, 
To tell a lie or tell what’s true; 
To speak a word that’s sweet and kind, 
A second’s long enough, you’ll find. 


All Seconds join in singing. (Tune: “ Yankee Doodle’’) 
Seconds some are meant for fun, 
And some are meant for work; 
So play and work and work and play, 
But never, never shirk. 
Thousands of us every day — 
When you have a minute, 
Don’t forget, O, don’t forget, 
There’re sixty of us in it! 
(Exit Seconds.) 


(Time pounds again.) 


Time ‘The minutes! 
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Speaker in Red 
A minute’s really very long — 
Enough to do what’s right or wrong, 
Enough to do a quick, brave deed, 
To show your courage in time of need. 


Speaker in Green 
Every minute out-of-doors, 
Spent on Nature’s grass-green floors, 
Helps you grow both strong and well; 
Every good deep breath will tell. 


Minutes (join in singing — same tune) 
Minutes some are meant for fun, 
And some are meant for work, 
So play and work and work and play, 
But never, never shirk. 
Hundreds of us every day — 
When you have an hour, 
Don’t forget, O, don’t forget, 
The minutes in your power. 
(Exit Minutes.) 


Time (pounding) The hours! 
(Enter Hours. Speakers come forward.) 


First Hour 
An hour of minutes, seconds, too, is made — 
Seconds swift that never stayed, 
Minutes brave and seconds kind 
Together in an hour I bind. 


Second Hour 
Bits of courage, sunny smiles, 
Make all our dresses different styles. 
Shreds of green and scraps of blue, 
Colors here for all you do. 


All Hours (join in singing) 
Hours some are meant for fun, 
And some are meant for work, 
So play and work and work and play, 
But never, never shirk. 
Hours and hours are all ahead, 
Hours and hours behind, 
Don’t forget, O, don’t forget, 
Spare minutes still{to find. 
(Exit Hours) 


Time (pounding) The Days! 


(Enter the Days. Yesterday, To-day and To-morrow come 
forward.) 


Yesterday 
I’m Yesterday, the day that’s gone! 
The things you did, those things are done. 
You may be proud, you may be sad, 
Of the way you used the day you had. 


To-day 
To-day I am, right here and now. 
For good or ill — you’ll spend me how? 
Shall the part of to-day that already is past 
Be better or worse than the part that comes last? 


To-morrow 
A whole new day is waiting for you, 
Full of minutes and hours in which to do 
All the things that you wish you had done yesterday, 
And do them all in the very best way. 
(Exit Days.) 
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Time The Week! 


(Enter the Days of the Week, and recite) 


Sunday 
The first of days should be the best, 
Example set for all the rest. 


Monday 
Between the hours of Monday’s work, 
The small temptations always lurk. 


Tuesday 
Tuesday’s work is waiting still; 
With courage every minute fill! 


Wednesday 
With Wednesday comes a busy day; 
Don’t let a second slip away. 


Thursday 
Thursday comes — work still to do! 
Go at it and get it through. 


Friday 
Don’t lose from Friday a single minute, 
For there are sixty seconds in it! 


Saturday 
Saturday, the baking day; 
Saturday, the time for play! 


All Week together 

’ This week is yours. O, spend with care 
The minutes here and the seconds there. 
Save each one by using it, 
Never wasting or losing it. 
Into each hour your odd jobs pack, 
For the week that is gone will never come back! 

(Exit Week.) 


Time The Months! 


Months 

Snow and rain, flowers and fun, 

Here are months for everyone. 

Thirty wasted days will make 

A wasted month. Keep wide awake! 

For if you lose a month, I fear 

You’ve lost a twelfth of all the year! 

(Exit.) 

Time The Year! 


Year 
When I come, I change the date, 
And when I come, I’m never late! 
Helping this old world to grow, 
Scattering birthdays, as I go. 
(Exit.) 


Boy (stepping forward) 
O, please, Father Time, give us back our days! 
We'll work so hard! We'll never laze. 


Girl 
Never a second in all the day, 
Never a one will we fritter away. 


Boy and Girl 
Seconds are precious; we never knew 
That without them we wouldn’t know what to do. 
Our minutes we’ll watch, our hours we’ll guard. 
We'll work and we'll play; we’ll use them hard. 
Asleep or awake, we’ll never laze! 
Please, Father Time, give us back our days. 
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Time 
I’ll give you back your time again. 
When I open my shop, there’ll be seconds then 
Running away with chuckles and laughter. 
You must catch them, running after. 
Catch each one, and use it well — 
A second is tiny, but a second will tell! 


(Seconds run across stage, rear. Exit Boy and Girl follow- 
ing them. In groups, the Minutes, Hours, Days, Weeks, 
Month and Year each cross the stage. Off stage a clock strikes, 
and curtain falls on Father Time alone.) 


A Play for Thrift Week 


Laura Rountree Smith, Wisconsin 


Save a Penny 


CHARACTERS 
SIMPLE SIMON 
PIEMAN 
O_p WomAN oF LEEDS 
QUEEN OF HEARTS 
MorTHer HusBBARD 
Any NuMBER OF MOTHER GOoSE CHILDREN 


Simple Simon Oh dear, oh dear! I am so hungry, I 
wish I would meet a Pieman! Here he comes, here he 
comes! I hope I shall meet him before Jack Horner buys 
all his pies. 


Pieman 
Pies to sell, pies to sell, 
I hope you like them very well. 


Simple Simon My,oh,my! Raspberry pies, apple pies, 
peach pies, custard pies, mince pies, blueberry pies, raisin 
pies, pumpkin pies! Who ever saw so many pies as the 
Pieman has to sell? 


Pieman 
You cannot buy any without a penny, 
Twenty cents for a pie — that takes so many 
Dear little, queer little, slip-away pennies! 


Simple Simon (he makes himself look foolish, turning all his 
pockets inside out, looking for a penny) Let me see, I spent 
a penny for a lollipop, and five for an ice cream cone, and 
ten for a bag of candy; but surely if I look in the right 
pocket, I must find pennies enough to buy a pie. 

Old Woman of Leeds How do you do, Pieman? I want 
a custard pie, and a lemon pie, and an apple pie. I will 
buy three of your famous pies to-day. 

Simple Simon How can you afford to buy so many pies, 
when I cannot find a single penny? Dear me, can you eat 
three pies for dinner to-day? 


Old Woman of Leeds 
Save a penny, save a penny, 
Though you have not very many, 
Save a penny, save a penny, 
Or you will never have any! 


Simple Simon 
I never thought to save a thing, 
A bit of paper — a piece of string, 
But I’ll save pennies as you say, 
And buy my pie another day! 


Old Woman of Leeds 
If you’ll save your pennies every day, 
Soon you’ll have something to give away, 
I am called the Old Woman of Leeds, 
Known to all for my kindly deeds, 
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Simple Simon, bye-and-bye 

I’ll let you help me eat my pie. 

And one pie I’ll take to the Queen of Hearts, 
Who sadly misses all her tarts, 

And one pie we’ll give to Old Mother Hubbard, 
For empty, alas, is each shelf in her cupboard. 


Pieman 
Here comes the Queen of Hearts to-day, 
But I must go upon my way. 


Queen of Hearts 
Alas! Iam the Queen of Hearts. 
Alas! The Knave took all my tarts. 
No tarts for breakfast, supper, dinner, 
If we don’t eat we shall grow thinner. 


Old Woman of Leeds 
Oh, Queen of Hearts, no longer sigh, 
Allow me to present you with this pie! 


(The Queen of Hearts bows her thanks, and Old Mother 
Hubbard enters with a stuffed dog.) 


Old Mother Hubbard 
I’m Old Mother Hubbard, Old Mother Hubbard, 
Alas, alack, quite empty is my cupboard! 


Old Woman of Leeds 
Old Mother Hubbard, no longer sigh, 
Allow me to present you with this pie! 


Pieman 
Pies are sweet, good to eat, 
For every one they are a treat. 


Simple Simon Iam so afraid the Old Woman of Leeds 
will give away her last pie and forget she was to share it 
with me. What shall I do to attract her attention? Even 
now I see a group of Mother Goose children coming down 
from Primrose Hill. I will recite a “Thrift Lesson,” and 
maybe she will notice me. 


Save a penny to-day and to-morrow, 

Save a penny so you’ll not have to borrow, 
Save a penny to-day and to-morrow, 

The saving habit saves you much sorrow; 
Bye-and-bye on sensible things you can spend, 
With a penny to give, and a penny to lend! 


Old Woman of Leeds 
Simple Simon, Simple Simon, 
Come, share the last pie from the Pieman! 


(They all join hands and circle around, while Mother Goose 
Children enter and circle round them. All sing, tune, “ Yankee 
Doodle.” The last time they sing the chorus, they skip off.) 


To save a penny every day 
We hope you all will do, sir, 

For Thrifty habits on our way 
We’ll introduce to you, sir. 


CHoRuS 


A penny saved is two-pence earned, 
Save to-day, to-morrow, 

A penny saved is two-pence earned, 
You’ll never have to,borrow. 


To save a penny we will try, 
We like the idea, too, sir, 

We will be thrifty bye-and-bye, 
Whatever else we do, sir. 
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It Pays to Obey 


the new laws on teeth cleaning 


Dental “science, after years of re- 
search, has set down some new laws 
on teeth cleaning. 


Authorities advise them almost the 
world over. Leading dentists every- 
where are urging their adoption. Mil- 
lions of people already know the 
benefits. 


Old methods have proved inade- 
quate. Tooth troubles have been con- 
stantly increasing. Clean, glistening 
teeth have been rarities. 


You owe yourself this ten-day test 
to see what the new way does. 


The war on film 


One great object is to fight the film. 
Film is that viscous coat you feel. It 
clings to teeth, gets between the teeth 
and stays. 


The tooth brush, used in old ways, 
leaves much of that film intact. Then 
night and day it threatens serious 


damage. Most tooth troubles are now 
traced to film. 





Film absorbs stains, making the 
teeth look dingy. Film is the basis 
of tartar. It holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acids. It 
holds the acids in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. 


Germs breed by millions in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief cause 
of pyorrhea. So no tooth matter is 
of more importance than daily film 
removal. 


Film combatants 


Dental science has found at last two 
effective film combatants. Authorities 
have proved them by many careful 
tests. 


A new-day tooth paste has been per- 
fected, called Pepsodent. It avoids 
past mistakes and meets modern re- 
quirements. These two film combat- 
ants are embodied in it. So every 
application fights the film in two 
efficient ways. 


This Test 


will show five effects 


We offer here a ten-day test. 
It will be a revelation. You 
will see and feel five great effects 
which old ways do not bring 
you. 


You will realize the effect on 
film. You will see teeth highly 
polished, so film less easily 
adheres. 


In addition, these effects will 
come. And modern research 
proves all of them essential. 


The salivary flow will be 
multiplied. That is Nature’s 
great tooth-protecting agent. 


The starch digestant in saliva 
will increase several fold. That 
is there to digest starch deposits 
on teeth, which may otherwise 
ferment and form acids. 


The alkalinity of the saliva 
will be multiplied. That is 
Nature’s neutralizer for acids 
which cause decay. 


Every application brings 
those five desired effects. To- 
gether they will bring you a new 
conception of clean teeth, 


Watch them whiten 


Send the coupon for the 10- 
Day Tube. Note how clean the 
teeth feel after using. Mark the 
absence of the viscous film. 
See how teeth whiten — how 
they glisten — as the film-coats 
disappear. 


Watch the new beauty that 
comes to the teeth. Learn the 
new feeling of cleanliness. A 
few days will convince you that 
this new method is essential, 
both to you and yours. 


Cut out the coupon now. 








Ten-Day Tube Free” 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 547, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Mail 10-day Tube of Pepsodent to 





Pepsadéent 


REG. U.S. 
The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, which whitens, cleans and protects the teeth 
without the use of harmful grit. Now advised by leading dentists the 
world over, es 


ee ee ee es 





Only one tube to a family 








Mention the Primary Education When Writing Our Advertisers 
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Talking Together 


Address Editor, Prmmary EpucaTION, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


The popularity of the Project seems likely to crowd the 
editor out of Primary EpucatTIon altogether. The first 
month of the year is perhaps a good time, however, for 
her to appropriate a little space, if for no other purpose 
than to wish you all a Happy New Year. The Primary 
EpucaTIon family of readers is spreading so widely over 
the face of the earth that the idea of a real cosmopolitan 
forum for teachers does not seem so remote, after all, 
When, in one week, the mail brings letters from England, 
Japan, Ceylon, India, Australia, to say nothing of Mexico 
and Canada, we realize that all races are really seeking 
after the same things, fundamentally, whatever the super- 
ficial differences in their habits of thought. There are many 
difficulties, no doubt, but perhaps it will be given to the 
teacher to finda kind of Esperanto for mental interchange. 


Robert E. Lee 


General Robert E. Lee’s birthday comes in January and 
it is a pleasure to note the fact, because he was not only a 
great soldier but also a fine scholar, a wise instructor, an 
upright and noble-minded man, full of consideration for 
all who looked to him for guidance and support. He took 
life with great seriousness, refusing to subordinate fine 
principles to low expediency. In all these particulars he 
was illustrious and his name will be an inspiration long 
after the names-of others who seemingly were more success- 
ful in attaining, have faded from memory. 








Benjamin Franklin 


Another great man whose birthday comes in January 
was Benjamin Franklin. He was great as a statesman, 
as a scientist and as a man of common sense. Franklin, 
indeed, had perhaps the shrewdest mind in the history of 
the country. He had to make his own way in the world 
and he became great by keenly observing everything that 
he saw and by carefully reflecting on the facts which he 
gained by observation and reading. He seemed to feel 
that there was a right way and a wrong way to do every- 
thing and he was determined, so far as possible, to discover 
the right way and govern his actions accordingly. The 
secret to success in any work worth doing, is to observe 
clearly and to subject the facts of experience to honest and 
careful thought. If we should all keep our eyes open as 
wide as Franklin kept his, and should be as resolute as he 
was in refusing to put false constructions on what we see, 
the world would be a much better place to live in. Even 
the youngest children are not too young to learn something 
of Franklin’s significance in American life. It would be a 
pity to allow him to become identified in their minds 
merely with a few catch phrases inculcated to emphasize 
“thrift week.” 





Letter to the Editor 


Thank you for the October issue of PRIMARY EDUCATION. 
I enjoyed reading it, and was much interested in the article, 
“Getting Ready for Arithmetic Beforehand.” 

I cannot see the reason for so much explanation in number 
work. To me the important thing seems to be to make the 
subject practical trom the start or rather concrete. 

Children can count even before they enter school and 
my experience has been that they just passed from number 
to number and from process to process quite naturally, 
especially when they had been sufficiently drilled in the 
preceding lessons. Of course, there must be some ex- 
planations, but not such exhaustive ones. 

With best wishes, I remain, 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Mrs.) REBECCA B. ROSENBAUM 


Another Letter to the Editor 


It is difficult enough for teachers to train their pupils 
to be correct spellers, without having put before their eyes 
daily in newspapers, shop-windows, and even in street cars, 
this new-fangled method of. advertising goods, calling 
attention to them by mis-spelling their names. 

It is high time some action was taken by teachers and 
boards of education to put down this fad. What are we 
to say to a pupil who spells “biscuit” after this manner, 
“biskit”; and who tries to justify herself by the remark, 
“That’s the way it is spelled in the grocer’s window next 
door to us’? 

One day I noticed four advertisements in the street car 
purposely mis-spelled. I was then on my way to our 
Fall Exhibition, where I was astonished and appalled to 
see how far this absurd practice had gone. 

The following is a partial list of wrongly spelled articles 
on view at the Exhibition, or seen in our stores: 


nu-bone Olde Tyme 
cumfy Keen Kutter 
day-lite brite and fair 
Klymax nufashond 
Snow-wite sunkist 
Nukol Quick-lite 
Kiddie-Koop biskit 
Shur-rite Ever-brite 
super-creem delyte 
dim-o-lite Old Shoppe 
shur-on Creemy Knut 
eatmor butter-kist 

ly rite cooket 

eze deelishus 


In the immediate vicinity of a public school in a prominent 
city, a “Safety First” sign reads, “Go Slo.” Is it any 
wonder that many of our boys and girls are poor spellers? 

I am quite aware of the fact that the reason the adver- 
tisers adopt this method is to draw attention to their wares, 
but it is taking a rather mean advantage of little children, 
especially those who have trouble with spelling, to put 
incorrect forms before them. 

The sooner this freak way of advertising is done away 
with, the better for the rising generation. 

J. M. Niven, Canada. 





Educational Engineering 


? 


“Educational Engineering,” as it appeared in the June 
and October issues of the American School Board Journal, 
by D. H. Cook, Philadelphia, Pa., is of much value to 
schools and teachers. Conditions, causes, and ways and 
means are brought home to employers and teachers in a 
most practical discussion. We quote: 

“Teacher-placement as practiced by the authorities of 
the majority of schools is the most haphazard process 
known to education. Teachers are chosen by chance. 
The average methods employed are unbusiness like, un- 
scientific and foolish. Directors who are ignorant in 
educational matters take the teachers who are pretty 
or experienced or tall or large or religious or acquainted with 
an aunt or some one’s grandfather or recommended by a 
freeholder or by a deacon of some church. Inefficiency 
rides highhanded in its campaign to recruit the teacher-army 
of defense. 

“There is a science of placement as there is a science of 
tests and measurements. 

“This science has been evolved by study and research 
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in the field of candidates and their positions. The teachers’ 
agency has been its principal Jaboratory and its elements 
used are the need for teachers and the teachers’ needs. 
Its apparatus is the great educational melting-pot of 
America now kindled to white heat by combustion of the 
social fabrics of other days that are piled high on the scrap 
heap. The objective of the project is the Americanization 
of our youth. 

“Scientific teaching and scientific placement are botb 
in the making and each must supplement the other; one 
cannot live and improve without the aid of the other. 

“School boards have not been wholly to blame for their 
selections of inefficient teachers. Some have done their 
best to get suitable candidates, but have not known where 
or how to find them. Others have been misled in their 
choosing, while the very large majority have been ignorant 
of the ways and means of selecting teachers who fit. 

“Not until vocational guidance appeared on the educa- 
tional horizon, almost yesterday, was there any thought 
of ‘fitting’ for work that ‘fits’ the individual in life. Is it, 
therefore, any wonder that school officials have continued 
so long in the old ways when engaging teachers and that 
they should ‘take’ applicants for their ‘jobs’ instead of 
selecting teachers for their positions? 

“The State has set standards of preparation and has 
made certificates for eligibility for teaching. This has 
seemed to be the end which is really the beginning of the 
project. Here the profession of teaching begins to function. 
Teacher-placement Guidance begins here and should go 
hand in hand with the profession all the way up. 

“One would as well start on foot from New York to San Francisco, 
thus disregarding the modern means of transportation with its trains, 
ships and aeroplanes, its time-tables and routes, asact alone to land a 
position or to discover a teacher. A person adopting such a method 


of travel these days might arrive finally, but his wisdom or sanity would 
be questioned by his friends, at least. 
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“Teacher-placement will never be solved by the old law of supply 
and demand. Not until supply equals or exceeds the demand is 
scientific selection possible. Our philosopher friend, Josh Billings 
knew the law of selection when he caused the American public to lau h 
at his homely humor: ‘The hardest thing in everyday life iz tew pik 
out a good kat, not bekause kats are so skase, az bekauze they are so 
plenty.’ There must be goods in hand before choosing from among 
them is at all serious. Generally, however, not until the local supply 
of teachers fails does the school go to the Agency with its needs. Re- 
cruiting and selecting are separate and distinct army-making processes. 
The first step precedes the second, just as it must always in lining up 
the personnel forces in education. 

“The calls for teachers reflect the varying needs and opinions of the 
people and schools. If the placement problems of the hundred and 
fifty agencies of the country were reviewed and sifted annually, the 
colleges of research in education would find new light on all the phases 
of teaching, supervision and administration. 

“Worth while placement means that service is never complete and 
final unless both teacher and school are pleased. Goods of any kind 
are not honestly sold until both parties exchange compliments. 
Teachers are not placed if they do not fit and the places do not suit. 
The salesmanship of the Teachers’ Agency must be scientific, religiously 
honest and courageous. Teacher-placement problems should all be 
measured and determined by the Golden Rule of the business — 
Sell the teachers’ services to the children for whom the community 
pays the bill.” 





A Device in Phonetics 

(Continued from page 45) 
are made up of the “family sound” and the sound or sounds following. 
Later in their reading, whenever they see any of these five letters, 
they soon learn to look for the family. Have columns of families on 
board in yellow chalk and have drills upon these as with the alphabet. 
Likewise, when any difficulty arises elsewhere in the lesson, lead the 
child back to the family which he fails to recognize and proceed above 
with the alphabet. 

Bear in mind that the child learns much through the association of 
ideas, and that “repetition is mind’s first steps.” I find that referring 
back to what the child already knows helps him to get things for himself 
and in time makes him independent in his reading. And is not that 
the aim of phonetics? 
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(Luella E. Watson), 19; Two Knitted Dolls 
(Ettie Epstein), 586; Valentines, 128;* 


“Watch, and You’ i i : 

Out" (A. Alison, 170 What Lite Gi Takes the Tedium 
With Doll lli hol 

new), (Qut of Teaching 


— Teaching, The (Mary M. Marriman), 


KINDERGARTEN: Means of Effecting a 
Closer Raeltion with the Primary (Alwine 
W. Luers), 76; The Kindergarten Christmas 






Tree (Marie H. Anderson), 623. C-78 
LETTER House, The (Beulah A. Gilmore), 96. Here is a book that makes music teaching EASY. It explain S 
— to the Editor: Letters from Australia the theories of music in such simple terms that every child 
Eleanor M. Cassidy), 11,* 555. i 1 iven over to helps for 
Literature: Dream Ship, The (Jessie St. C. can grasp it. Page after ee a v h 
Henderson), 14;* Literature for Children teachers that we know you will appreciate. Some of the 
(Sara E. Chase), Hawthorne, 10, Celia brightest musical minds in America concentrated in making 


Lee gr 78, Robert Louis Stevenson, 146, 
ewis Carroll, 218; Poem Appreciation for ; book 
Children (Mary Willcockson), 152; Poem _ hese a 
Study for Grades III and IV (Myra A. whirlwind suc- 


Wingate), 438; Teaching a Poem (Lulu P. = _ Ba Everyday Songs 


this book so helpful and so necessary that every teacher 
would want it. They have made music as simple as ABC. 


_Whinna), 310. 
Little Surprise, A (Verna C. Holmes), 442. | “iz js different. 


MADE Up Story, The (Aileen M. Hess), 491. 
Making the Schoolroom Attractive (Gertrude Only 


is intended for primary grades. In it are the simpler songs, 
with many ditties and roundelays. Extra easy keys and 


Ball), 580. complete words. Every teacher of younger pupils should 
Means of Effecting a Closer Relation Between 7 Cc have a sample copy. 

ee and Pematy (Alome W. Prices: Only 7c each in 100 lots, f. 0. b. Chicago. $1.00 
Method and Equipment which Will Make for per dozen, prepaid. Less than twelve, 10c each. 

Continuity Through Kindergarten and 

ey Schools (Ella Victoria Dobbs), Sample Free 

44. . 
— of Teaching: The Project Method Write for your copy today. 

eanor J. Murphy), 12; An Inspirational 
Second Grade Room (Eunice Tibbetts), 44; The Cable Co, 1201 Cable Bldg. Chicago 


For a Rainy Day (Annie E. Dakin), 45; 
How I Taught My Little Girl (Mrs. Nestor 
Noel), 81; Instruction by Games (Guy 
Brenton), 492.* 

Miscellaneous Devices: First Grade Help 








(Gertrude Ball), 107; Getting Still Inside : 
(Edith L. Boyd), 108; Schoolroom Hints Annual Summer Cruise 
(Gertrude Ball), 108. AROUND THE 


More Attractive Clsmoms uk tt Pes] «=f MEDITERRANEAN 


cott), 485.* , : No more enthusiastically happy travel party ever returned from a 
Mother Goose: Rhymes in the First Grade vacation trip than our friends who had joined our last year’s 
(Bess Dixon), 23; Living Pictures of Mother ‘‘Cameronia Summer Cruise”—the first of its kind in the history 


Goose (Ethel M. Hall), 630.* of travel. 
It is now our pleasure to announce that we have specially chartered 


Music: Autumn Leaves, 507; Bean Porridge 
od eaeey : my Bel sare in Tinks the new, oil-burning Cunard-Anchor Liner 
Bertha L. Swope), 383; aptain jinks, “ ” 
309; Christ is Born (Geoffrey Shaw), 638; TUSCANIA 
Christmas Song (Winifred M. New), 633; Sailing trom New York June 30th, 1923 Returning September 1st. 
Christmas Stockings (Ethel H. Chesterfield), 


’ a as Again the itinerary will inolude the ‘Sea of the Ancients”’—the lands 
643; Civic Songs (Frances M. Norton), 378; of history, literature, romance and religion. 
Fall Song (Winifred N. New), 590; Gallant ; Earl eation ebetenht 
ae 595; In Apple Blossom Time arty apptication advisabte. 
Estelle Batchelder), 253; Jenny Jones 
(Old English), 47.*" Kei Reinsle,” 667; THOS. COOK & SON 
Little Bird, A (Mary V. Myers), 169; 245 Broadway NEW YORK 561 Fifth Avenue 
Little Polly Flinders (Mary V. Myers), 47; Telephone Barclay 7100 Telephone Murray Hill 6171 


Lullaby (Mary V. Myers), 117; Mary’s 
Garden (Mary V. Myers), 254; My Grand- 
ma, 571; New Year’s Song (May Andrus), 29; 





























Norwegian Mountain March, 668; Push the 
Business On (Old English), 46;* Round the wi O T E L + T j A M E a 
Christmas Tree (Frances M. Norton), 640;* a 
Round the Clock (May Andrus), 120; TIMES SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 
ges bing = “Ls Bett gs Just off Broadway at 109-113 West 45th St. 
; Scissors Man (L. S. Bertling), 173; ——on “ ine in every room.” 
Sing a Song of Sixpence (Martha Barnes), Much favored by — traveling —_— annie 
328; Thanksgiving Song (Winifred M. New), An Hotel of quiet dignity 
591; There was a Crooked Man (Mary V. having the atmosphere an 
Myers), 120; Tiptoe Song (Mrs. O. Chant), appointments of a well con- 
633; Two Blackbirds (Mary V. Myers), 25; ditioned home. 
Two Little Clouds (Emily J. Bates), 258; 40 Theatres, all principat 
Two Pigeons (Old English), 530;* Wake Up shops and churches, 3 to 5 
(Frances M. Norton), 291;* Wake Up (May minutes’ walk. 
Andrus), 219; Will You Come?, 594; Would- ‘ a 
n’t You? (Edward W. Morrow) 647; Yellow eqz, Minutes of all subways, 
Birds’ Song (Annie W. Humphrey), 168. a roads, surface cars, bus 
Within 3 minutes Grand 
NATURE Study: Arbor Day Project (Hazel Central, 5 minutes Pennsyl- Send postal for rates and booklet 
} M. McClintock), 164; Baby Luna, The vania Terminals. W. Jounson Quinn, President 
(Annie Cornforth), 521: Bird Study (Helen 
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M. Lemert), 79;* Grasshopper Project, The 
(Jennie Fogg), 384; Illustrated Nature 
Songs (Nancy Buskett), 30,* 93;* Making 
Friends with the Birds (Carrie L. Granger), 


168; Nature Talk for Children (Estelle. 


Bennett), 659; Nature Work Project for 
March (Lillian Lee Hudson), 162; Novem- 
ber Preparation for Winter (A. R. Buck- 
nam), 369;* Pets as Kindergarten Material 
(Margaret A. Bartlett), 359. 


ORIGINAL Verses: January (Josephine Van 
D. Pease), 18; The Wind (Annie Locke 
MacKinnon), 41; My Garden (Marr W. 
Votti), 93; February (J. Van D. Pease), 108. 

Our Flags (Mary H. MacCready), 393. 

Outline, The Use of the (Blanche J. Thomp- 
son), 625. 


PAGES from a School Teacher’s Journal 
(Mabel F. Dennett), 566. 

Parent-Teacher Association’s Work (Mrs. Z. 
C. Thornburg), 8. 

Penmanship, Building a Foundation for, in 
the Third Grade (Ruth M. Greiger), 584. 

.% Invitation, The (Margaret A. Bart- 
ett), 7. 

Phonics: Phonic Stories and How to Tell 
Them (Annie Locke MacKinnon), 26, 95, 
166, 228. 

Picture Studies: A Japanese Print by Kiyon- 
aga, 303;* The Sower (Millet), 368;* Oxen 
Ploughing (Bonheur), 369;* Colonial In- 
terior (Egbert Hans), 568;* Madonna Della 
Stella (Fra Angelico), 623;* Columbus in 
Rhyme (Myra A. Wingate), 520.* 

Plays and Pageants: Billie Hard-to-Please, 
604; Choosing the May Queen (Marion M. 
Walker), 326; Christmas Eve Dream (Amy 
B. Dodge), 669; Coming of Spring, The 
(Rebecca Rice), 184; Dialogue for March 
(Mary C. Billings), 185; Hansel and Gretel, 

79; Health Project for October (Annebelle 
R. Bucknam), 526; Lazy Grasshopper, The 
(Margaret W. Metcalfe), 532; Little Apple- 
bud’s Adventures (Lelia Munsell), 258; 
Living Pictures of Mother Goose (Ethel 
M. Hall), 630;* Memorial Day (Mary E. 
Fish), 318; Merry Christmas (Minnet B. 
Moore), 664; Mrs. Santa Claus’ Reception, 
672; Pageant of June, A (Mrs. James E. 
Scott), 388; Patriotic Pageant (Fanny Guy). 
116); Pennies—A Play for Thrift Week 
(Ruth K. Gaylord), 50; Pilgrim Play, 596;* 
Pilgrims and the First Thanksgiving (Carrie 
L. Granger), 572;* Plea for Geography, A 
(Kora K. Christy), 540; Red, White and Blue 
(Ruth K. Gaylord), 118; Safety Play, A 
(Mrs. N. E. Hart), 456; School is Out 
(Marion Mitchell Walker), 390; Then and 
Now, 612; Thistledown — A Masque (Mat- 
tie C. Blomquist), 182; Three Wishes, The 
(Eloise Stradling), 534; Visitors from 
Flower Land (Mary C. Billings), 256; 
_ Thought, The (Lillian R. Daus), 


Posters: Autumn Leaves, 507; Hallowe’en 
Poster (Minnet B. Moore), 580;* House 
That Jack Built, 394;* Japanese Poster 
and Paper Doll (E. T. Fox), 160; Poster 
Projects (Jane M. Wyman), 33;* Seasons, 
The (Nelle Norvell), 31;* Spring Poster, 223; 
Turkey Poster (Ruth Hillock), 582.* 

Practical Story Book, A (Jessie Althaus), 442 

ew Supervision (Maragret Cronham), 

9 

Projects: Arbor Day Project (Hazel M. Mc- 
Clintock), 164; Camp-fire Girl Project, A 
(La Rae Olvey), 486; Coming of Spring, The 
(Rebecca Rice), 184;* Community Project 
(Gertrude C. Smith), 564;* December 
Project (Annie E. Dakin), 642; Department 
Store Project for the Second Grade (Mrs. 
W. O. Hinz), 151;* Dutch Project, A 
(Helen Lemert and Evelyn Kidwell), 99;* 
Easter Project for Second Grade (Lillian 
Lee Hudson), 243; Easy Project To Try, An 
(Helen M. Joyce), 297; English Project, An 
(Hansel and Gretel), 379; Grasshopper 
Project, The (Jennie Fogg), 384; Grocery 
Store Project (Florence P. Atwood), 452; 
Hallowe’en Project (Minnet B. Moore), 
497;* History, Civics and Geography 





Through Life Projects (Blanche B. Mac- 
Farland), 36, 113, 174, 233, 299,* 366, 419, 
500, 560, 634; January Mining Project 
(Annebelle R. Bucknam), 32;* June Project, 
A (Annebelle R. Bucknam), 376;* Making 
Cakes for a Party (Clara Mayer), 431. 
Making Friends with the Birds (Carrie L. 
Granger), 168; Musical Project for Christ- 
mas (Annebelle R. Bucknam), 656; Nature 
Work Project for March (Lillian Lee Hud- 
son), 162; Night Sky, The (Lulu B. Whinna), 
28;* November Preparations for Winter 
Project (A. R. Bucknam), 568;* Our 
Neighbors — A Geography Project (Stella 
H. Jewell), 158; Physical Training for First 
and Second Grades (G. L. B.), 87; Pilgrim 
Play — A Project, 596;* Pilgrims and the 
First Thanksgiving (Carrie L. Granger), 
572;* Politeness Project for September Days 
(Annebelle R. Bucknam), 430;* Poster 
Projects (Jane M. Wyman), 33; Post- 
office Project Which Proved Its Worth, 626;* 
Project in Co-operation (Lucy Fletcher), 
657;* Project in Self-denial (E. A. Klein), 
80; Robin Hood as a Reading Project for 
Grade IV, 148;* Safety First (Helen M. 
Fletcher), 435; Some Language Projects 
in the Third Grade (Maude Richardson), 
22;* Spring Project, A (Mary Willcockson). 
220, 288, 356; Store Project for Third Grade 
(Frances Hobbs), 358; Thanksgiving Project 
(Annie E. Dakin), 568; Third Grade Play 
Store (Luella E. Watson) ,19; Thumbelina —. 
A Second Grade Project (Mary C. Billings), 
503; Ways to Ride—A Project (Jane M. 
Wyman), 298; Wheat, a Fourth Grade 
Project (Viola M. Stout), 225; Writing 
Project, A (Pearl Colbert), 625.* 


READING: Busy Work Reading Device 
(Anna E. Sample), 178;* Robin Hood as a 
Reading Project for Grade IV, 148;* 
Catalogue System of Teaching Beginners 
(Albert B. Reagan), 97; First Grade Read- 
ing in Rural Schools (Rebecca Rice), 488; 
Jack and Jill— A First Grade Lesson Plan 
(Agnes T. Loomis), 436;* Little Red Hen, 
The (Susie F. Locke), 43; Reading (Eleanor 
Cassidy), 382; Reading Table in a First 
Grade, 365; Silent Reading in the Primary 
Grades (Frances Hobbs), 422; Silent Read- 
ing Test, A (Marie Mockler), 353; To Create 
Interest in Reading (Grace B. Wadsworth), 
131; Use of Pictures in Reading (Gertrude 
A. Cowles), 624. 

Rose Culture in Portland, Oregon (Josephine 
H. Forney), 286.* 

— A Suggestion for (Elizabeth Ehr) 


SAFETY First: Lesson in Civics (R. C. Smith), 
83; Look and Listen! (R. V. Vopalecky), 43; 
Project in Teaching Safety First (Helen M. 
Fletcher), 435; Safety Play, A (Mrs. W. E. 
Hart), 456. 

Sand Tables: Dream Ship, The (Jessie St. C. 
Henderson), 14;* Lake Dwellers, 502;* 
Mining (A. R. Bucknam), 32)*~ Pueblos of 
Mexico (Mrs. M. B. Hollingsworth), 416;* 

Spring Sand-table (Effie Beal), 176; Our Form 
(Mrs. M. B. Hollingsworth), 130. 

School Cafeteria, The (Rebecca B. Rosen- 
baum), 487. 

School Lunch in the Rural School (La Rae 
Olvey), 486. 

Seat Work: Busy Work Reading Device 
(Anna E. Sample), 178;* Profitable Seat 
Work (Clara M. Bush), 453; Occupation 
Table, The (Edna E. Hood), 224; Occupa- 
tion Work for Second Grades (Lillian Lee 
Hudson), 385; Seat Work, 86; Seat Work 
in First and Second Grades (G. Edward 
Pendray), 48, 122, 172, 244, 312; Seat Work 
(Rebecca Rice), 176. 

Serving at Parties (Ruth Hillock), 385. 

Spelling: How to Spell (David Gibbs), 106; 
How We Used Discarded Tickets (Aurelia 
Traenkenschuh), 42; Phonogram Cart, The 
(Nancy Buskett), 108;* Socialized Spelling, 
(Elizabeth Miller), 592; Spelling Devices 
(Gertrude Ball), 316; Spelling Dictionary 


Device (Alice S. Thiesing), 107; Spelling in 
Junior High (Dorothy Brown), 529; Teach- 
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ing of Primary Spelling (Mary Willcockson), 
518. 
Some Practicel Things to Do (Rufus M. Reed), 


593. 

Some Relics of the Chippendale, 372.* 

Stories: Baby Luna, The (Anne Cornforth) J521; 
Boy and the Goats, The (Annie L. Mac- 
Kinnon), 382; Boy Columbus, The, 520; 
Christmas Clock, The, 662; Civic Stories 
(Lulu P. Whinna), 41,* 77, 151, 232, 287; 
Crimson Crest (Annie L. MacKinnon), 588; 
Fly Story, A, 179; “Home-Made” Stories 
for Mothers and Teachers (Nancy Buskett), 
117, 186; How Big Bear and Little Bear 
Came in the Sky (Georgia C. Henry), 425; 
Issun-boshi (Maude W. Madden), 310; 
Language Stories for Reproduction (Carrie 
L. Granger), 444; Little History Stories 
for Little People (Lulu P. Whinna), 111; 
May Day Story, A (Rose Vopalecky), 311; 
Mr. Black Rabbit (Gertrude Conover), 380;* 
Number Stories (Winifred M. New), 24,* 
89,* 150,* 230,* 294,* 362; Once-Upon-a- 
Time, Some Little Raindrops (Nancy Bus- 
kett), 246; Patch-of-Blue Sky (Annie L. 
MacKinnon), 169; Phonic Stories (Annie L. 
MacKinnon), 26, 95, 166, 228; Spring 
Stories (Rose Vopalecky), 247; Spring That 
Bubbled Over, The (Blanche A. Allen), 589; 
Song Fairies in School (Winifred M. New), 
447;* 523,* 590,* 623;* Story Studies for 
Story Telling (Annie F. MacKinnon), 440; 
Two Christmas Gifts (Ruth Wilson Forney), 
661; When the King Came (Annie L. Mac- 
Kinnon), 660. 


TEACHER or Soldierette (John P. Barnes), 
285. 

Teaching Children to Study (Rebecca Rice), 
558. 


Teaching Songs by the Use of Pictures (Allie 
May Taylor), 446. 

Thanksgiving: Life Projects (Blanche B. 
McFarland), 39; Thanksgiving Party (Gene- 
vieve McGinley), 524; Thanksgiving Project 
(Annie E. Dakin), 568; Picture Study 
(Egbert Hans), 568; Pilgrims and the First 
Thanksgiving (Carrie F. Granger), 572;* 
Turkey Poster (Ruth Hillock), 582; Thanks- 
giving Song (Winifred M. New), 591; 
Pilgrim Play, 596;* Then and Now, 602; 
Billie Hard-to-Please 604. 

This Shall Be My Best Year (Rebecca M. 
Howland), 559. 

Told Story or the Committed Story, The, 145. 

Try These (Edith J. Stamets), 386. 

Try These (Elizabeth Miller), 592. 

Typewriter in the Primary Grades (Grace E. 
Herzberg), 627. 


USES of Old Magazines (Gertrude Ball), 98. 
Using Material at Hand, 592. 


VERSES for May Day (Lulu G. Parker), 250. 


WANDERLWUST, 305.* 

What Kind of a Teacher Am I? (Marian 
Goward), 465. 

“— Primary Superivsor? (Naomi C. Manners) 
52. 

Why Teachers Leave the Profession, 354. 

Writing: The Letter House (Agnes Adams), 
6 A Writing Project (Pearl Colbert), 
25. 

What Children Enjoy, 143. 


INDEX OF AUTHORS 


Adams, Agnes (See Gilmore.) 

Allen, Blanche A. The Spring that Bubbled 
Over, 589. 

Allison, A. Cut-Out Valentines, 109; Cut- 
Out Borders, 110, 162, 179, 226, 290, 311, 
422, 428, 487, 497, 558, 584, 642, 643, 646, 
660; “‘Watch, and You'll See a Little Bird 
Come Out,” 170; Figures for Use on the 
Sand-tables, 177. 

Althaus, Jessie A Practical Story Book, 442. 

Anderson, Marie H. The Kindergarten 
Christmas Tree, 623. 

Andrus, May New Year’s Song, 29; Round 
the Clock, 120; Wake Up, 219. 

— Florence P. A Grocery Store Project, 




















‘*Keeping Well More Vital Than Getting Well’’ 


LIPPINCOTT’S 
HEALTH SERIES 


Will Show the Children How 


BROADHURST — All Seca the sal the mtether Goose 
Way - - - 75¢ 
For Second Grades 
Presents in a unique manner adapted to young children 
the most important principles of healthful living. 
Beautifully illustrated and artistically decorated. 


JONES — Keep Well Stories for Ltttle Folks - 68c 
For Third and Fourth Grades 

Considered the best method for teaching children the 

most important truths of hygienic living and sanitation. 

Used extensively with excellent results as basic text in 

Hygiene and Physiology and as supplementary reader. 


HAVILAND — Modern Physiology, Hygiene and Health 
Brand-new series of three books for grades 
IV to VIII inclusive 
Primer—The Most Wonderful House in the World— 
A Basic Text on the Mechanics and Hygiene of the 





iit (disks mtedkdineenhehadeesanhekins 8o0c 
Book I—The Play House—Basic Text in Home Hy- 
|| FRESE ESE Sg pot oh ee pa ret ee 88c 


Book II—Good Neighbors—A Study in Vocational and 
Community Hygiene. 

Every chapter ends with Things to Do, Things to 

Remember and Things to Think About. 


BROADHURST — Home and Community Hygiene - $2.50 
For High School, Home Economic Classes 
and the Individual 
A text book of personal and public health presenting a 
veritable mine of intormation. Fills a long-felt need. 


Liberal Terms of Introduction 
Write for Samples 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


East Washington Square Philadelphia, Pa. 














Mae TO LAST” refers to the leads 
of Dixon’s “ Beginners’ ”’ and Dixon’s 
“Special Black”— but this is only 
one point of superiority. 


You should try samples to get the 
others. 





JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Pencil Dept. 134-J Jersey City, N. J. 





For You— \= 
If You Will Accept It 


HIS little piece of paper, held out so invitingly 

to you to-day by this great organization of 

Teachers for Teachers, may be a regular Godsend 

to you within the next few months, or weeks, or 
even days. 

It may be the only thing that stands between you 
and dire need. It may save you from great em- 
barrassment and humiliation. 

But it can do nothing for you — when that time 
of need does come — unless you accept it now. 


Read What the T. C. U. 
Will Do for You 


It will pay you $50 a month when you are totally dis- 
abled by Accident or Confining Sickness. 

It will pay you $11.67 a week when you are quarantined 
and your salary stopped. 

It will pay you $25 a month for illness that does not 
confine you to the house, but keeps you from your work. 

It will pay operation benefits in addition to other benefits 
after your Policy has been maintained in force for one 
year. 

It will pay you a 20 per cent increase in Sick Benefits 
for two months when you are confined in an established 
hospital. 

It pays regular indemnities of from $333 to $1500 for 
major accidents, or for accidental loss of life. All benefits 
are doubled for travel accidents sustained through railway, 
street car, or steamboat wreck. 

If you desire larger benefits, either for accidental death 
or monthly benefits, the T. C. U. will supply your needs at 
a proportionately increased premium charge. 


Just fill out and mail coupon. We shall then mail you ful 
particulars of how we protect Teachers. Please do it today” 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
233 T. C. U. Building Lincoln, Nebraska 








FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T. C. U., 233 T. C. U. Bldg., 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective Benefits. 
Send me the whole story and booklet of testimonials. 








(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
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Baldwin, Leslie Language Game for First 
Grade, 443; A Missing Pupil, 443; Hunt 
the Spool, 529. 

Ball, Gertrude Some Uses of Old Magazines, 
98; A First Grade Help, 107; Schoolroom 
Hints, 108; Spelling Devices, 316; Making 
the Schoolroom Attractive, 580. 

Barnes, John Paul Teacher or Soldierette, 
285 


Barnes, Martha - Sing a Song of Sixpence, 328. 

Bartholomew, Nellie What Little Girl Need 
be without a Dolly? 449. 

Bartlett, Margaret A. The Personal Invita- 
tion, 7; The Honorably Absent, 75; Pets 
as Kindergarten Material, 359. 

Bartlett, Ruth Plan for History Teaching in 
Grades I-IV, 360. 

Batchelder, Estelle A Language Game, 250; 
In Apple Blossom Time, 252; A Parasol 
Drill, 320. 

Bates, J. Two Little Clouds, 258. 

Beal, Effie A Spring Sand-table, 176. 

Bennett, Estelle How Shall a Teacher 
Measure Her Efficiency? 417; Memory 
Selections, 455; Nature Talk for Children, 
659 


Bertling, L. S. Scissors Man, 173; In a 
Crowded School, 281. 

Billings, Mary C. Dialogue for March, 185; 
Visitors from Flower Land, 256; Thumbel- 
ina, a Second Grade Project, 503; Billie- 
Hard-to-Please, 604. 

Blomquist, Mattie C. Thistledown—A Masque, 
182. 

Boone, Elizabeth Brighten the Corner, 664. 

Boyd, Edith L. Getting Still Inside, 108. 

Braman, Gertrude L. Physical Training for 
First and Second Grades, 78, 163, 216, 292, 
364, 515, 578, 658. 

Brenton, Guy Instruction by Games, 492. 

Brown, Caroline W. Purposeful Activities 
for December, 646. 

Brown, Dorothy How Spelling is Taught in 
the Junior High School, 529. 

Buckmaster, Mabel C. Bricks Without Straw, 
284. 

Bucknam, Annebelle R. January Project, 32; 
Seasonal Games, 115, 180, 254, 322; A 
June Project, 377; Politeness Project, 430; 
Health Project for October, 526; November 
Preparation for Winter, 569; Musical 
Project for Christmas, 656. 

Bush, Clara M. Profitable Seat Work, 543. 

Buskett, Nancy Illustrated Nature Songs, 30. 
93; The Phonogram Cart, 108; ‘“‘Home- 
made’ Stories for Mothers or Teachers, 117, 
186; Once Upon a Time Some Little Rain- 
drops, 246; A Conduct Recorder, 384; 
First Grade Number Tables, 387; Helpful 
Primary Hints, 434. 

Cartwright, Ero Teaching Dairying, 527. 

Cassidy, Eleanor Letters from Australia, 11, 
308, 498; Reading, 382. 

Chase, Sara E. Literature for Children, 10, 
78, 146, 218 . 

Chesterfield, Ethel C. Amazing, 445; Christ- 
mas Stockings, 643. 

Christy, Nora N. A Plea for Geography, 540. 

Clark, Elsa Steward Drawing Outlines, 516, 
562, 644. 

Colbert, Pearl A Writing Project, 625. 

Conover, Gertrude Memorial Day Booklet, 
315; Mr Black Rabbit, 380; Paper Cut- 
ting, 387; A Bowl of Asters, 442; Paper 
Cutting Projects, 528, 666. 

Cory, Thomas B. The Steamboat Game, 315. 

Cornforth, Annie The Baby Luna, 521. 

Cowles, Gertrude A. Use of Pictures in 
Reading, 624. 

Coy, Florence A. An Egg Wagon, 249. 

Cronham, Margaret Primary Supervisor, 282. 

Dakin, Annie E. For a Rainy Day, 45; A 
Rhythmic Study, 252; A Good Game of Di- 
rections, 529; Thanksgiving Project, 568; 
A Month of Happiness, 642. 

-— Lillian R. The Wandering Thought, 


Davy, Hattie W. A Hygiene Device, 107. 

Dennett, Mabel Freese Variety in Fourth 
Grade English, 426; Pages from a School 
Teacher’s Journal, 566. 

Derrick, Edith J. A Letter from England, 
498. 








Dixon, Bess Mother Goose Rhymes in the 
First Grade, 23; May Suggestions in Paper 
Cutting, 240. 

Dobbs, Ella Victoria Methed and Equipment 
Which Will Make for Continuity Through 
Kindergarten and Elementary Schools, 144, 

Dodge, Amy Bates A Christmas Eve Dream, 
669. 

Donaldson,Mildred A Plan to Teach Number 
Facts, 495. 
Doyle, Anna H. 
raphy, 509. 
Ehr, Elizabeth A Suggestion for Rote Work, 

314. 

Epstein, Ettie A Few Suggestions for the 
Knitting Lesson, 448; A Knitted Booklet, 
528; Two Knitted Dolls, 586. 

Fish, Mary E., Memorial Day, 318. 
Fletcher, Helen M., Project in Teaching 
Safety First, 435. 

Fletcher, Lucy M. 
657. 

Fogg, Jennie The Grasshopper Project, 384. 

Ford, Nellie W. Puzzle Charts, 528. 

Forney, Josephine H. Rose Culture in Port- 
land, Oregon, 286. 

Forney, Ruth Wilson A Small Beginning, 53; 
Two Christmas Gifts, 661. 

Fox, Elizabeth T. Paper Dolls (Eskimo), 34; 
(Dutch) 103, (Japanese) 160, (Chinese) 238, 
(African) 296, (Bushman) 360, (Tree Dwell- 
ers), 634. 

Frederick Esther Industrial Art Projects, 
450, 524. 

Freese, Mabel D. 
Fourth Grade 
Geography, 61. 

Garten, Ethel Cloth-capped Cut-Outs, 248; 
Pussy Willow Kittens, 248; Floor Plans, 
249; A Flower Book, 250; Peach Blossom 
Decorations, 311; Log Cabin Syrup Cans, 
315. 

Gaylord, Ruth Kathryn Pennies, A Play for 
Thrift Week, 50; Red, White and Blue, 118. 

Geiger, Ruth M. Number in the Third 
Grade, 94; Building a Foundation for 
Good Penmanship, 584. 

Gibbs, David How to Spell, 106. 

Gilmore, Beulah A. The Letter House, 96. 

Goward, Marian A September Questionnaire 
465. 

Granger, Carrie L. Making Friends with the 
Birds, 168; Language Stories for Repro- 
duction, 444; The Pilgrims and the First 
Thanksgiving, 572. 

Guy, Fanny A Patriotic Pageant, 116. 

Hall, Ethel M. Primary History through 
Dramatization, 504; Living Pictures of 
Mother Goose, 630. 

Halladay, Anne M. 
Christmas, 640. 

Haus, Egbert A November Picture Study, 
568 


Practical Lessons in Geog- 


Project in Co-operation, 


Ideas and Ideals of a 
Teacher, 16; Socialized 


A Cut-Out Border for 


Hart, Mrs. W. E. A Safety Play, 456. 

Heagy, Flora J. Teaching Conversational 
English, 592. 

Henderson, Jessie St. Clair The Dream Ship, 
14; A Number Scheme that Proves Success- 
ful, 432. 

Henry, Georgia C. How Big Bear and Little 
Bear Came in the Sky, 425. 

Herzberg, Grace E. The Typewriter in the 
Primary Grades, 627. 

Hess, Aileen M. A Child’s Place, 415; The 
Made-up Story, 491. 

Hillock, Ruth Dreaming, 355; Serving at 
Parties, 385; Design for Hiawatha Booklets, 
439; Turkey Poster, 582. 

Hinz, Mrs. W. O. Department Store Project 
for the Second Grade, 151. 

Hobbs, Frances A Third Grade Project, 358; 
Silent Reading in the Primary Grades, 422. 

Hollingsworth, Mrs. M. B. Our Farm, 130; 
Western United States Indians, 416; Clean- 
ing the Bungalow, 443. hotell 

Holmes, Verna Block Printing with Nature’s 
Tools, 316; The First Day of School, 442; 
A Little Surprise, 442; Mr. Jack-o’-Lantern, 
442 


Holt, Mary A. Building a House for Santa 
Claus, 648. : 
Hood, Edna E. The Occupation Table, 224. 
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Howland, Rebecca M. 
Best Year, 559. 

Hudson, Lillian Lee A Nature Work Project 
for March, 162; An Easter Project for 
Second Grades, 242; Occupation Work for 
Second Grades, 385. 

Humphrey, Annie W. Yellow Bird’s Song, 
168. 


This Shall be My 


James, Harriet A. Christmas Star Dance, 650. 

Jeune, Bertha E. A Milk Chart, 314. 

Johnson, Mamie T. Fourth Grade Travel 
Lessons in Elementary Geography, 508, 574, 
628. 

Jones, Gertrude M. A Set of Six, 437. 

Jowell, Stella H. Our Neighbors, 158. 

Joyce, Helen M. An Easy Project to Try, 
297. 

Kelly, Kate The Des Moines Salary Schedule, 
29 


8. 
Kennedy, A. H. The Visualization of Form. 
20, 82, 317. 
Kidwell, Evelyn A Dutch Project, 99. 
Klein, E. A. A Project in Self-Denial, 80. 
Lemert, Helen M. Bird Study, 79, 170; A 
Dutch Project, 99. 
Locke, Susie L. Analysis Reading Lesson,’43. 
Loomis, Agnes Taylor ‘Jack and Jill,” 436. 
Luers, Alwine W. Means of Effecting a 
Closer Relationship between the Kinder- 
garten and Primary, 76. 


McClintock, Hazel M. An Arbor DayProject, 
164. 

MacCready, Mary H. Our Flag, 393. 

McFarland, Blanche Bulifant History, Civics, 
and Geography through Life Projects, 36, 
113, 174, 233, 299, 366, 419, 500, 560, 634. 

McGinley, Genevieve Industrial Art Pro- 
jects, 450, 524. 

MacKinnon, Annie L. Phonic Stories and 
How to Tell Them, 26, 95, 228; The Wind, 
41; Busy Betty, 166; Patch-of-Blue-Sky, 
169; The Bey and the Goats, 382; Story 
Studies for Story Telling, 440; Crimson 
Crest, 588; When the King Came, 660. 

Mackintosh, William D. Getting Ready for 
Arithmetic Beforehand, 494. 

Madden, Maude W. Issun-boshi, 310. 

Manners, Naomi C. Why Primary Super- 
visor? 352. 

Mayer, Clara Making Cakes for a Party, 431. 

Marriman, Mary M. The Joy of_Teaching, 
348. 

Meek, Maude E. Easter Candy Box, 226. 

Merrill, Frank B. The Development of the 
Story Hour, 238. 

Metcalfe, Margaret W. The Lazy Grass- 
hopper, 532. 

Miller, Elizabeth Socialized Spelling, 592; 
Try These, 592; Old Rhyme Games, 594; 
A Christmas Suggestion, 666. 

Mockler, Marie A Silent Reading Test, 353. 

Moore, Minnet B. A Hallowe’en Project, 497; 
Hallowe’en Poster, 580; Merry Christmas, 
664; The Balloon Man, 666. 

Morrow, Edward W. The Runaway Turkey, 
583; Wouldn’t You? 647. 

Munsell, Lelia Little Applebud’s Adventure, 
258. 

Murphy, Eleanor J. The Project Method, 12. 

Myers, Mary V. Nursery Rhyme Games, 47, 
117, 120, 169, 253. 

New, Winifred Number Stories, 24, 89, 160, 
230, 294, 362; Song Fairies in School, 447, 
523, 590, 633. 

Noel, Mrs Nestor How I Taught My Little 
an 61; Do Your Children Say Thank You? 

Norton, Frances M. Make Up, 291; Civic 
Songs for City Children, 378; Round the 
Christmas Tree, 640. 

Novahec, Hazel B. Conversational Singers, 
424. 

Norvell, Nelle The Seasons, 31. 

Olvey,LaRae The School Lunch in the Rural 
School, 486. 

Parker, LuluS. May Baskets, 250; For May 
Day, 250. 

Pease, Josehpine Van D. Seasonal Verses, 18, 
108, 181, 226, 317, 392, 393. 

Pendray, G. Edward Seat Work in First and 
Second Grades, 48, 122, 172, 144, 312. 

(Continued on page 61) 
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50,000 Ideal Duplicators in use by teachers. 
100 Copies from one hand-made original. Cost 


2c for each set. Write your dealer for circula: 


or 
THE HEYER DUPLICATOR COMPANY 
166 N. Wells Street CHICAGO 











Let us make you feel “At Home” 
in the City of Robust Health 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


HOTEL 
MORTON 


Virginia Avenue Atlantic City 
EZRA C. BELL---PAUL M. COPE 


170 Rooms with Running Water and Telephone Ser- 

vice, including 50 Suites with Private Baths. Auto 

Bus at Station. Garage, Orchestra, White Service. 
500 FEET FROM BOARD- . 
WALK AND STEEL PIER 











Maxixe Ladies’ 


Safety Razor 


Ready for the occasion which requires 
eveni ng gown or bathing suit. 
AVOI DANGER ous METH- 
ODS OF REMOVING HAIR 
The ordinary safety razor is too wide 
for the curves un the arms 
The ‘ a se po ¥- ie this 
pose, only %4 of an inch wide 
The" M Maxixe” is beautifully gold 
et. cae packed one in a box, four 
lades and a cake of antiseptic soap. 
Mailed direct on receipt of $1.00 





or with 165 extra blades, $2.00 
OVERLAND MFG. CO. 
Dept. 20, 73 West 23rd St. New York 
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\ STICK WITH GLUEY™ 





EDUCATORS EVERYWHERE 
ENDORSE ITS ECONOMY AND 
EXCEPTIONAL QUALITY 


There’s no guess and gamble to using Gluey. 
It’s the tried and proven Perfect Paste that 
makes pasting a pleasure. 


In the gallon stone jars, or four ounce Handy- 
Tube, Gluey’s Goodness is uniformly perfect. 
Send us your address and a dime for a 
trial tube. 


Sem rm 
THE COMMERCIAL PASTE CO. 
Columbus Dept. 102 Ohio 








_ “Sticks Like a Brother” 








Fairies at Night 


Every night at sunset, 
When we are all asleep, 

The little fairies waken 
And from their houses creep. 

They have to make the sunshine 
And mix the early dew, 

And put the little stars to bed 
When daylight comes anew. 

In summer time they have to rouse 
The great big golden Sun, 

And make him start his morning’s work 
Before their play’s begun. 

When the night is over 
Their tasks are at an end, 

’Tis then they talk to Mr. Moon, 
For he’s their warmest friend. 

He tells them wondrous stories, 
Because they love to know 

What Mortals have to do on Earth 
And how they live and grow. 

Then, when day is dawning 
And we begin to wake, 

The fairies creep away to bed, 
Their needed rest to take. 

— H. N. Tharpe 





I: Pays to Read Advertisements 


Miss May H. Prentice, Director of Elemen- 
tary Training, Kent State Normal College, 
Kent, Ohio, and successful winner of a thousand 
dollar trip to Europe, read the advertisement 
of the F. E. Compton Company in the March, 
1922, issue of Prmary EpucaTion. Miss 
Prentice has returned from Europe, radiating 
to her student teachers the enthusiasm of her 
trip. But that is not all: she knows the 
“Pictured Encyclopedia” and will use it to 
the advantage of her students. 

Miss Prentice writes us as follows: 


“My delay in answering your letter of 
September 18 is due to the fact that I sailed 
from Havre for New York on a slow boat 
September 19. I have only at this moment 
read your letter. 

“Tt was in PrmmARY EDUCATION that I read 
of the ‘Pictured Encyclopedia’ competition. 

“We have taken, during the last year, three 
copies of PrmmAryY Epucation for use in our 
lower grades and, in addition, one for general 
use by the students in the library. One copy 
of PopuLtar Epvucator is also taken. 

“T am glad that you think my review of 
the educational values of the ‘Pictured En- 
cyclopedia’ is worthy, for the work itself is 
certainly so.” 


Another member of the PrrmAry EpuCcATION 
family, Mrs. N. J. De Rouen, New Iberia, La., 
won the first prize of one hundred dollars, 
offered by Colgate & Co., in April, 1921. 
She also has rendered a valuable service to 
her pupils, for she says in her essay: 


‘**My school is situated on the edge of the 
sea march which joins the Gulf of Mexico 
on the southern border of Louisiana. Nearly 
all the children, when I informed them of 
Colgate & Co.’s generous offer, had never 
heard of Dental Cream, and quite a number 
had never seen a tooth brush. 

“Our first step was to send for the Colgate 
Educational Material. While impatiently 
awaiting the package, we sought to equip each 
and every child with a tooth brush.” 


Mrs. De Rouen goes on and tells what an 
interesting time they had, and what a change 
there was in the school atmosphere. 


Every advertiser in both Primary Epuca- 
TION and PopuLAR EDUCATOR has a message, 
for in every advertisement they tell you about 
the best they have, and the best is none too 
good for our American schools. The joy of 
teaching is in being able to say that you did 
your best for the pupils in your care, who pass 
this road to manhood and womanhood but 
once. 
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How VISUAL EDUCATION 
Affects You 


The teaching profession is one of con- 
stant growth Methods change; standards ad- 
vance; new teaching materials develop. 

Not to keep up with the procession is fatal 
to your professional standing and advancement! 

It is a mere question of time until 
every forward-looking school shall have installed 
the motion picture as an everyday co-worker 
with the teacher in the great business of educ: ation. 

As a progre ssive educator, it is to 
your interest to keep abreast of develo; ments in 


the visual education field. Here, there and every- 
where, city and state Departments of Visual 
Instruction are being established; “visual speci- 
alists” are in steadily increasing demand. 


“VISUAL EDUCATION is an interest- 
ing and valuable publication. I have 
found your reviews of educational and 
theatrical films reliable and oertainly 
worth-while,’’ comments the principal of an 
important high school which has installed its first 
motion-picture machine. 

VISUAL EDUCATION does more, how- 
ever, than tell you how to use motion pictures 
in the classroom It covers the entire field of 
visual aids, dealing from time .o time with such 
oider “eye-gate” materials as stereopticon slides, 
picture collections, maps, models, posters, graphic 
charts, and museums. 

A dollar bill will bring this interesting and 
informative magazine to your address for the 
coming year, to make itself a real faetor in 
your professional growth. 

Clip the coupon NOW so that we may 
start your subscription with the January issue. 


VISUAL EDUCATION 
801 Washington Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 


VISUAL EDUCATION, 
801 Washington Bivd., Chicago, ti. 


Please enter my subscription for the coming 
year, for which I am enclosing a dollar. 


Name 
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Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads -Steel Points 


Moore Push-less Hangers 
Ms hang up things 

our dealer to show them 
_— 


Everywhere 10 f packet 


Moore Push-Pin Co. 
Wayne Junction Philadelphia 













Entertainments 


and PLAYS; Dialogues; Recita- 
tions; Drills; Speakers; Folk 
Dances; Finger Plays: P Panto- 
mimes; Tableaux; Musical 
Readings; Holida Programs: 
Make-up Goods. Large catalog 
FREE. 


2. 


ecstasy 


WALTER H. BAKER Co., 
Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 





For Pupils Backward in Reading Get the 
Action, Imitation and Fun Series 











Our Newsboys 


(Drill for Twelve Boys) 
Elizabeth Brown 


Costumes: Old trousers, faded shirts with short sleeves, 
worn shoes and stockings, caps on back of heads. Each boy 
wears a badge and carries a bundle of papers under his left 
arm. 

As the curtain israised, four boys are seen playing marbles 
at either side of the stage (papers thrown down near by). 

One boy runs up on the stage calling: 

“Papers! Papers! Daily papers.” 
papers, make change, etc.) 

As he joins one of the groups, a second boy runs up, calling: 

“Read about the entertainment at Hopkins School on 
Friday night.” 

A third boy enters, calling: 

“De Tribune! De Herald! 


(Pretends to sell 
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Now all form in line — papers thrown down — hands on 
shoulders of the boys in front, and introduce the following 
step: heel, toe, three running steps (with right foot). 
Repeat with the left foot. Continue throughout the 
chorus — the boys whistling the air with the piano. 

Pass once across the stage and then back. 

Drop hands, gather up papers and form groups, giving 
the following cry as the curtain is lowered: 


Boom-alack-a! Boom-a-lack-a! 
Bow! Wow! Wow! 
Chick-a-lack-a! ‘Chick-a-lack-a! 
Chow! Chow! Chow! 
Boom-a-lack-a! Chick-a-lack-a! 
Who are we? 
Newsboys! Newsboys! 
Rah! Rah! Ree! 








De Boston Post!” 
A fourth boy runs to the : 








front of the stage, holding a 
paper toward the audience, as 
if asking them to buy and sings 
the following song. (The boys 
on the stage continue their play, 
sell papers, make change, etc.) 


Newsboy’s Song 


(Music — “A Sweetheart of My 
Own,” from “Jack O’Lantern’’) 


‘I am a little newsboy, you'll 
find me on the street, 42.4 
From early morn ’til evening, 
in *winter’s cold and sleet. 
$You friends are always anx- 
ious the latest news to see, 
I try my best to please you, 
and so you buy of me. 


CHORUS 


I’m glad that I’m a newsboy, 
*And so am I —and I; 

I’m glad that I’m a newsboy, 
5And so am I —and I. 

°All up and down on Broadway 
We newsboys you will meet, 

If you’re looking for a paper, 
Buy of us boys 

On the corner of the street. 


’The Journal! 
Bulletin! 
The New York World! we cry. 
The Union and The Herald! 
They’re just two cents — 
please buy. 
The News and the American! 
We'll sell you one or two, 
The Sun! The Post! The Tri- 
bunel 
Now buy of us — please do. 


The Evening 








Motions 
| 


1 Walk across the stage, head 
thrown back. 












































2 Shiver. 

3 Hold paper toward audience. 

4 Boysin groups jump up and sing. 
5 Same as 4. 

6 Boys gather up papers and walk 











across stage with heads thrown back. i 
7 Take firstgone paper and then 











another and extend toward audience. 


(See page 31) 
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SPENCERIAN 
School Pens 





College 
Fine Point—Double Elastic. 






denies - 


Counting House 
* Fine Point—Excellent for book- 
keeping. 






School 
GOS 2 INTERMEDIATE ) 
Intermediate 

Medium Point—Stiff action. 


Samples to superintendents and 
teachers on request. Supplies from 
the trade. 
SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 

349 Broadway New York 








. 
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Decoratedcrepe-paper 
for schoolroom posters! 


) De ennengetunt has designs for 

almost every subject—holi- 
days, parties, nature and many 
more. Teach the children how to 
use this adaptable crepe-paper. 


Ask your dealer. The Dennison 
Service Bureaus will also help 
you. Just write to Dennison, 
Dept.1J, Framingham, Mass., for 
instructions. 





Scott, Mrs. James E. A Pageant for June, 
CLASS Emblems and Rings of Every De- 388 
scription. Twocatalogues FREE 
PINS fortheasking. Pin shown here with 
any letters, numerals, or colors. 
Silver or Gold Plate, 50c each or $5 per doz. 


Usion Emblem Co., Dept.5, Valley Trust Bldg., Palmyra, Pa 


Smith, Gertrude Champlin A Community 
Project, 564. 

Smith, R. C. Lessons in Civics, 83. 

Stamets, Edith Y. Try These, 386. 


<P 


i— DIGMET Rime 
GUARANTEED S YEARS 
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ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS How to Stage them, Dialogs, Recitations, Drills, 

Speakers, Monologues, Folk Dances, Operettas, 

Pageants, Musica! Readings, Finger Plays,Motion & Pantomine 

Songs, Shadow Plays, Tableaux, Special Encertainments for 

all Holidays, Minstrel Shows, 
HandBooks, Make-Up-Gooas, 

etc. For aaa and cccasiems New Minstrel Shows. 

ec. Musical Comedies, and Re- 

. vues, suitable for high school 

623 So. Wabash, Dept. §7 | and college presentation. 






























Teachers! Organize Song- 
U-Phone Bands. I very child 
can play these marvelous instru- 
ments immediately SONG-O 
PHONES reproduce stirring tones 
of real brassinstruments. No tn- 
struction necessary. Just a< easy 
astalkingorhumming Organize 
class or school bands Let the 
children give concerts, entertain- 
ments, SONG-O-PHONES blend 
beautifully with cla:sroom or solo 


ars 


b Sete 423 


singing 


or FREE CATALOG. 
The Sonophone Co., 
548-EA Wythe Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Very inexpensive. For sale at all musical in- 
strument dealers and department stores, or write to-day 








POSTER PATTERN and 
SAND TABLE WORK 
FOR KINDERGARTEN 
and PRIMARY GRADES 
By JOHANNA HOLM 


This set complete includes 18 poster 

patterns and a 42-page instruction book. 

Send for description and prices from 
the publishers. 


EAU CLAIRE BOOK & STATIONERY Co. 
Eau Claire Wisconsin} 
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Courses in English, Spanish, 
Mathematics, Chemistry, Draw- 
ing, Education, Business and in 

er subjects are given by cor- 
ence. Begin any time. 


: Che Buiversity of C 


' 
aida Year Division 12 Chicago. mj 








Ty smi’? A book on applied psychology’ teaches 
Think you to THINK constructive Y increas- 
es Faith and Success, Postpaid $1.00 


John James, Publisher, Box 912, Nashville, Tenn. 


Shem 
Wind 
and Ser 


} Real American Watch, 5 year guarantee, fine 
Icase, looks and wears like d. Just sell 12 
boxes Mentho-Nova Salve (Wonder Mentholff 
Ointment.) Return the $3.00 and receive 
watch or choice of 147 premiums free. Address 


U S Supply Compary. Depl. SJ78 Greenville Pe 


YOU CaN DOUBLE YOUR SALARY 


By becoming an expert in Primary Methods. 
Learn raodern methods by correspondence. 
Catalog. 


$10 Cash for Best Project 


For primary grades. Contest closes April 
30th. Write for information. 


Nellie Cooper °s Johnson City, Tenn. 


Specialist in the Training of Primary Teachers 
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Individual Name Pencils 
FOR PERSONAL USE 


FOR GIFTS 


Birthdays 
Holidays 
Greetings 
avors 


Schools, Co 
Off ee 


DISTINCTIVE—UNIQUE—PLEASING 
PERSONAL—INEXPENSIVE 
Name Stamped on Very High Grade Pencils 
Box of Three 356¢ «=: Box of Six 6@c §=—-_ Box of Twelve 75e 
Special Quantity Prices to Schools and Teachers 








The Ohio Pencil Co., 188 E. Mound &. Columbus, O. 
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Language Games 
C. C. Niven, Canada 


One of the greatest obstacles a primary teacher in a 
poor district has to contend with, is the ungrammatical 
speech of her pupils. To find a remedy for this state of 
affairs is the earnest desire of every thoughtful teacher. 

After giving the subject careful consideration, I came 
to the conclusion that if the element of play could enter 
into the lessons, instead of the formal method, a reform in 
language might easily be expected to follow. 

I tabulated the worst faults made by my pupils, and pro- 
ceeded to cure them, one by one, by means of games. 


Game I 

To overcome “ain’t got no” and “ain’t got none.” 

I begin with “ain’t got no,” an expression in common 
use with most of my boys and 


proceeded as in Game No. I, till the proper form was 
secured and commended. 


Game III 


To overcome “It is me.” 

A game children love to play is the personation game. 
I select four or five pupils and let them hide behind a screen 
or in the cloak-room. I let them choose what they would 
like to personate. The rest of the class do not hear us. 
When all are ready, the first boy in hiding calls aloud, 
“Meow! Meow!” 

Class (under my direction) Who is there? 

Boy It is I. 

Class Who is with you? 





girls. When Johnny was asked, 





“Why are you not working?” 
his reply was, “I ain’t got no 








pencil.” Had he been asked, 
“Where is your pencil?” his 
answer would certainly have 
been, “I ain’t got none.” 

So I said, “Children, pretend 
that you have not what I ask 
you for.” That word “pretend” 
goes right to a child’s heart, and 
secures his co-operation at once. 
All eyes were fixed on me. 
“Give me your book please, 
Mary,” I said. Of course, the 
incorrect form was used by 
Mary, on which I made no 
comment. I then asked oneand 
another, until the correct form 
was used by a child who had 
had better home training in this 
particular. 

I then said, “I like that an- 4 
swer. Let’shearitagain.” All 
listened attentively while it was 
repeated. I went back to those 
who had answered incorrectly 
and found they were now ready 
to answer with the form that 
teacher liked. I gave as many 
as possible a chance to use the 
correct form, naming different 
articles each time. The chil- 
dren were delighted with this 
“pretend” game, as they called 
it. Ofcourse, there will be mis- 
takes at first, but perseverance 
for a few minutes each day will 
win out. 


Game II | 


To teach correct use of 

“was” and “were.” | 
Another day I said, “Who 

would like to learn a new 

game?” Immediately all hands 

- were raised. “Let’s play we 

are bell-ringers” (or carpenters, 
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or farmers, as the case may be.) 





As bell-ringers the hands vigor- 
ously rang imaginary bells. 
Then I asked one and another 
what they were doing. “We 





was ringing the bells,” was, of 











course, almost universal; but I : 


JAPAN mil 














(See page 31) 
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ENTERTAIN MENTS — for all occasions. 
Free catalog. 
THE ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE 
Franklin, Ohio. - also - 944 So. Logan St., Denver, Cclorado 


HOME STUDY COURSES 


Normal, High School, Business, Law, Engineering and 
College ‘Courses leading to the regular Col and Post 
Graduate degrees thoroughly taught et —_. Now is 


the time to enroll. For 
CARNEGIE COLL GE, ROGERS. OHIO 
CHILDREN’S PLAYS 
Send for selected list of over 150 plays for children, for 


home, school, or public performance. 


OLD TOWER PRESS, Ltd. 
431 S. Dearborn St. CHICAGO 











WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL FOR NURSES 

Three year course. Registered by the State of Illinois. 

Theoretical and practical class work throughout. ill 

departments. Maintenance provided as well as an 

allowance each month. For further information write. 


Supt. Nursing School, 2448 Washington Bivd., Chicago, lil. 


SPEECHES - ESSAY S- DEBATES 


We have for saie prepared speeches, orations, es- 
says, discourses, and addresses on 1,300 different 
subjects. Also debates on both sides of 200 subjects. 

e will write on any new subject at a very reason- 
able rate. All work done by college graduates. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Send 
for our free catalogue explaining our business and 
containing list of 1,500 subjects. 

Columbian Information Bureau, Washington, D. C. 











CREAT 


Price Reductions 


‘* PRANG CATALOG , 


PRANC) 


CATALOCUE || ; 





DRAWINC, ART and 
HANDWORK SUPPLIES 


You Need It — Send for It! 
And Save Money ! 


THE PRANC COMPANY 


1922 Calumet Avenue CHICAGO 
118 E. 25th Street NEW YORK GITY 





















IVE NAME OF SCHOOL OF 


oe 
LS FREE CAT) G LUG ONO MUMGER ih Class 


Either pin illustrated made with any 3 let- 
¥ ters and 2 figures, one or two colors enamel. 

\ Silver plate, 20% ea., $2.00 doz. Sterling 
Z> silver, 40€ ea., $4.00 doz. Write for catalog 
wo Of sterling and solid gold pins and rings. 


Bastian Bros.Co, 418 Bastian Bidg., Rochester, N.Y. 


FAIRBANKS’ 
Home Geography 


235 Pages Beautifully Illustrated 
Cloth, 75 cents 














Educational Publishing Company 


oston Chicago New York 





“Calling Back the Fairies’’ 


(The class will be divided into two groups: 
1 Children. 2 Fairies. Fairies hide, and chil- 
dren call them back. Graceful rhythmic 
action will accompany this recitation, and 
children will beckon at last line.) 


Where the blue is richest 
In the starry sky, 
While the softest shadows 
On the green sward lie, 
While the moonlight slumbers 
In the lily’s urn, 
Bright elves of the wildwood 
Oh! return, return. 


Round the forest mountains, 

On the river shore, 
Let your silvery laughter 

Echo yet once more, 
While the joyous bounding 

Of your dewy feet, 
Rings to that old chorus— 
“The daisy is so sweet.” 

— Mrs. Heram 





My Constant Companion 


I go to school by train, 

And go all by myself, 
Except with me, 
For company, 

I take a little elf. 


He always waits for me 
At the corner of the road, 
And there I see, 
By elf so wee, 
A dear old horny toad. 


I stop and raise my cap, 

She says, “ You will take care 
Of little Joe, 
I love him so,” 

Then gives to me his fare. 


The porter he knows me, 
And when I reach the wicket 
He gives me it, 
The little bit 
He clips from out my ticket. 


I don’t tell other boys, 
They wouldn’t understand, 
That bit’s for Joe, 
Who likes to know 
His ticket’s in my hand. 


But they do wonder why 
I give up both the bits, 
They cannot see 
That close to me 
My friend, the small elf, sits. 
— Percy H. Tlott 


Book Note 


“Junior Typewriting,” by Elizabeth Star- 
buck Adams, A.M., is based upon the Rational 
Method of finger dev elopment, a method that 
has proved to be the simple, direct means of 
producing accurate typists. The illustrations 
contribute to the attractive makeup of the 
book and possess a high degree of instructional 
value. The content is designed to hold 
interest through the great variety of topics. 
Many of the selections have a rich literary 
value. Published by The Gregg Publishing 
Company, New York, Boston, Chicago, San 
Francisco. 








Teachers Wanted 
$100 to $150 Month 


All teachers should try the U. S. Government 
examinations constantly being held throughout 
the entire country. Thousands of permanent 
positions are to be filled at from $1100 to $1800; 
have short hours and annual vacations, with 
full pay. Those interested should write im- 
mediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. M236, 
Rochester, N. Y., for schedule showing all 
examination dates and places, and large de- 
scriptive book, showing the positions open and 
giving many ‘sample examination questions, 
which will be sent free of charge. 





Pass Any Examination 
by using 


Smith’s Regents 
Review 
Books 


The Questions asked by the Regents of New York 
State for the past 12 to 22 years as a test for the com- 
letion of the work in GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, HIGH 

CHOOLS and for TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. 

The only books up-to-date, as the new questions are 
added after each examination. 

The questions are gon ree y topics making the 
books SUITABLE FOR CLASS USE with AY: ATE 
EXAMINATION PAPERS at the end of the books. 

Used for review work in nearly every school in New 
York State and in the best schools in every state in 


the Union. 
47 SUBJECTS 
Questions, each subject 40 cents. 
Answers, each —_ ect 40 cents. 
6 or more copies, 1244% Discount. 
One doz. or more copies, 25% Discount. 
SEND FOR CATALOG 


A NEW MENTAL — 


By C. S. Palmer 

a Ss MENTAL ARITHMETIC has been 
iled to meet the need for special mental work 
S "t e sixth, seventh and eighth grades. Classes that 
study this book thoroughly need have no fear of mental 

tests in any examinations. 
Price, 30 cents each; 6 co or more, 124% Dis- 
count; i doz. or more, 25% Discount. 





HOW TO TEACH DRAWING 


This book tells the teacher how to proceed from day 
to day. What to have pupils do. What questions 
to ask. What answers to require. 

We have just added a chapter on Color to this book, 
with questions at the bottom of each page for the use 
of teachers preparing for examinations. Price of the 
complete book, prepaid, 35 cts. 


SEAT WORK 


By Elizabeth Merrick Knipp, B.S. 
The latest and best Busy Work Series. 
50 LANGUAGE SHEETS 
50 ARITHMETIC SHEETS 
50 GEOGRAPHY SHEETS 
50 MISCELLANEOUS SHEETS 
50 DRAWING SHEETS 
Size of Sheet, 344x5— Colored. IIustrated. 
Price, 25 cents per set of 50; 5 sets $1.00. 
Keep your pupils busy and ‘they will give you no 


trouble. 
SPECIAL OFFER 


To introduce this work we will send the five complete 
sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 50 cents in stamps. 


REPORT CARD 
These cards are arranged for keeping a record of 
the 4 of Fy pupils for each review during the 
term or e card answers for one pupil a whole 
year. T — "are arranged for the signature of the 
rents each month. Size. of each, 744x4 inches. 
rice, 12 cts. per doz.; 3 dos., 30 cts. Send 12 cts 
for sample dozen. 


For any of the above books, address, 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, Dept. A 
117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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You've heard your 

neighbor praise the Path- 
finder, the wonderful {)lustrated 
news and story paper published at 
Washington for people everywhere. This 
paper is the Ford of the publishing world; has 
half a million subscribers. Chuck full ofjust the kind of reading 
you want. Unequaled digest of the world’s news. Question Box 
answers your questions. Stunts for children; real fun for all, Excit- 
ing serial story starts soon. Send 15 cents (coin or stamps) today 
for this big $1 
PATHFINDE 












aper 13 weeks. You will he more than pleased. 
. 662 Langdon Sta., WASHINGTON, D. C. 





SV ee 
BOOKS 


‘WE CARRY COMPLETE ‘STOCKS AND 
CAM FUA ORDERS FOR BOOKS OF ALL 
KINDS WITH COMPLETE SATISFACTION. 


IN 


; 


G. BAKER & TAYLORG 


334 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK 
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Boy It is I all alone. 

Class (yoyfully) It is Johnny Robins; come out and let 
us see you. 

The boy .appears on all fours, and the class clap their 
hands, because they guessed aright. 

Next boy in hiding has chosen the part of a rooster, and 
begins to crow. Class go through same questions, and boy 
gives same answers as in preceding case. Again clapping 
of hands follows correct guessing. And so on with the 
others who are hiding. 


Game IV 


To overcome “Me and 

To overcome the expression, “ Me and »’ I said, 
“We'll go for some trips to-day.” All are eager to be 
chosen. By two’s I send them to the door, to the window, 
to the cupboard, telling them to come back to me after 
the trip. When the first pair arrive at my desk, I ask, 
“What were you doing, children?” “We were walking 
over to the door.” They will give the correct form because 
they have learned to do so in Game No. II, on “was” and 
“were.” 

Next I question one of the pair: 
over to the door?” 

Should the incorrect form be given I say nothing, but 
ask his partner the same question. Should he be wrong 
also, I call on the next pair and question them. When I 
receive the correct form, I commend it, telling the children 
that it is polite to name the other child first, in giving their 
answers.. Then back to the others I go, and they are 
eager to tell now in the better and more polite way what 
they were doing. It is surprising how quickly they become 
proficient_in this game. 


un 








“Who were walking 


Game V 


“Saw” and “seen.” 
These two words gave quite a lot of trouble to my class. 
Home training was responsible largely for it, but it was 
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cured by the game of “Concentration.” A miscellaneous 
collection of articles for use in this game were in a special 
box in the table drawer. 

I prefaced the game by the magic word, “Watch.” 
I opened the drawer and held up one article quickly, and 
as quickly put itaway. Then I asked the question, “ What 
did you see?” 

When the right form was given, I gave a great many 
opportunities to make use of it, by letting them see for 
just a moment other articles from the box. 

It was not long before they eliminated from their speech 
this particular fault. 


Game VI 


To overcome “TI done it.” 

Who has not fought with this giant and almost been over- 
thrown by it? I tell the children that “done” is a shy 
fellow and will not play alone, but likes his friends “has” 
and “have” to be with him. When he cannot get them, 
he calls “did” to take his place and stand alone. I proceed 
to ask, “What work did you do in school this morning, 
Frank’?’ , 

“T did my writing,” or “I did my spelling.” 

Next I say, “Pretend you have finished whatever work 
I ask you to do.” 

“Go on with your writing, James.” 

“T have done my writing.” 

I question Mary: “What did James say?” 

“He said he had done his writing.” 

“Go on with your drawing, Jessie.” 

“T have done my drawing.” 

There are other faults in speech that I have not touched 
on, but think that if attention is given to these, and others 
taken up in future lessons, the backbone of ungrammatical 
speech will be broken. There has been a remarkable 
improvement in my class since I began the “games” idea 
in language. Full answers are always required. The 
children tell me they play these games at home, so it is 
hard to say how far-reaching the results may be. 


The Desirable Island 


A lovely island lies, 

Across the azure sea, 
There’s paroquets and cockatoos, 
Monkeys and a brave mongoose, 
Everything that could amuse 

A little boy like me. 


Some day I am going 
To find that island fair, 

My little dog is going, too, 

We'll sail away across the blue, 

And we know what we’re going to do 
When once we’ve landed there. 


We'll paddle in the sea, 
We'll race along the sand, 
We’ll ask the people in to tea. 
The cockatoo and the lean monkey, 
The paroquet and the mongoosey 
Will shake my friendly hand. 


We’ll build ourselves a hut, 
Where we can sleep at night, 
And while we work like anything 
The monkeys and the birds will sing, 
And I think I ought to be the King, 
For that seems only right. 


And then I’ll hold my court 
Of ev’ry one in the land, 
Birds and lizards and bumblebees, 
Turtles, tadpoles, toads and geese, 
All will come and bend their knees 
Ere they kiss my hand, 


And almost every day 
We'll banquet and we’ll dance, 

Apes will climb to a cocoanut tree 

To get the milk to put in our tea, 

Our bread will come from a bread-fruit tree, 
Nothing is left to chance 


We'll always play all day, 
And be as good as gold, 
And I shall make a royal decree, 
Ev’ryone goes to bed after tea, 
And then we, all, shall healthy be, 
And live till we are old. 


A lovely island lies 
Across the azure sea, 
My dog and I are c’lecting stores, 
We only need a boat with oars, 
So’s we can row to the golden shores, 
Won’t you give one to me?—Percy H. Ilott 





Miss Mouse at the Pier 


Miss Mouse was feeling quite ill one day; 
“T’ll take an excursion around the Bay,” 

She thought. “I really look so pale, 

I'll slip on a boat for a pleasant sail.” 


She scurried away to a distant pier, 
Where she glimpsed a boat on the waters clear. 
‘*T’'ll give it up,” with regret sighed she. 
“A trip on a catboat? Not for me!” 
— Marjorie Dillon 
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A Little Boy to the Sun 


en Eastern Teachers’ Agency 





To have a bed like you, ESTABLISHED i890. 
Soblue, Miss EB. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
= a and yellow -- Telephone Connection Miss T. M. HASTINGS, ro Manager 
ellow. 
aes Ge Beacon Street, Boeton. 
Oh, to live up far, 
Near a star, 
To see her shining bright THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
And feel an angel’s wing EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
i 8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
And hear her sing. ’ 


Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. REGISTER NOW 
Oh, to sleep up high 
In the sky, , 
With blankets round in crowds THE T FA F 4 f R y FX F ul A N G Of Boston, 

Spun from clouds, 120 Boylston St. 


While little breezes sigh 














A lullaby. — Gladys Austin RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 
Harebells POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS FOR TEACHERS (-9PERATIVE INSTRUCT ORS’ ASS'N 
i Write hat ant. 
Weenie, hag night, Free Senne Glin MARION, IND. 
Nodding secrets to the stars 











In the pale moonlight. 


Harebels, bluebell, ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Ringing in the morn, es . 
Laughing, chiming happily has good positions for good teachers with good records 


At the flowers new-born. Willard W. Andrews, Pres., F. Wayland Bailey, Sec’y, 8! Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


Harebells, sweet bells, 
Dancing on the hill, 


Music — sweetest music, The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 70 Fifth Avenue 





All the valleys fill NEW YORE 
‘ Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges. public and private 
Harebells, fair bell schools in all parts of the country. 
Sa he — advises parents about schools Wm. 0. PRATT, Manager 
Ringing all the day, 





Laughing, nodding merrily, 


aie Auwtin [NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 
1215 State Life Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 





A Sea Song We have calls all the time for the well qualified teacher in either grade or high 
school. The supply never equals the demand for superior teachers. We now 
ay qd whiny st poate oderpond os bb { need especially well qualified teachers for Primary Grades, Primary and Elemen- 
One minute we're Bee ino waliood a green tary Supervisors and Professors of Primary Methods for Normal School. 
The next we’re sent up to the sky! MARY FRANCES WILSON, Manager 





Oh, let us go off to the golden west, 


Right over the dancing waves, WESTERN. 2 LEACHERS’ EXCHANCE 

















Let us be Raleigh or Francis Drake, CHRCAGS. tt. a. a var c OLO. "The Plymouth Bla G sn ERRELEY, CALIP. 

! eples Gas g- as ectr c ig: e ou erkeley n > 

- Some one that dares and braves! a FREE ENROLLMENT “ALL OFFICES — REGISTER NOW “ 

I’ll be the captain, and you be the crew, 
Now quick, swing her round to the west, 
Over the white horses gleaming around, Ses. eae and Spiga aaa te 
! You have for sale the most valuable et us sell this Product f 
And splash! through their silvery crest! Product on the market to-day . \ YOURSELF { We have many mid- roe eppustnaities. 


Now we are off for adventures at last, 608 Metropolitan Bldg. CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU _ $&t. Louis, Mo. 


Yo ho! ’tis the true life for me! 


So row hard, my hearties, straight out to the 
sun 


Hurrah! for a day on the sea! 


—Enid Blyton |" TCH RB PRESTIGH OF AGE 


The ADAMS-SMITH Forty-one Years of Successful Service 
é -ol 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY|BREWER | COREA, MA. FREE 














=X Auditorium Building zee ENROLLMENT 
Including the Teachers’ @ Write to 
McCullough Teachers Agency Agency Chamber of Commerce Bld Pre heey sleak 
J. PORTER ADAMS, MANacER - - 
224 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. THE ENERGY OF YOUTH 
. : Going Stronger than Ever Before 
No Registration Fee No Annual Dues 


Send for registration blank. Choice Positions} YOU Will Appreciate our Individual, Personal Service 


Filled Every —— of the Year in Every Section 
of the United States. 

















3000 Teachers Wanted. All kinds. - AIN'T? iE DPD , ta 
Contracts waiting. National Teachers’ Normal School Graduates with good Personality and Executive Ability to pre- 
Agency, Inc., D. H. Cook, Mgr. Home pare as Handwriting Supervisors. Fill in blank for particulars. 


office, Philadelphia. Branches: Pittsburgh, |] Name.......... 0-0-2200 e ee eeeee 
Syracuse, N. Y., Northampton, Mass. Address 


a tas Ce eters. ZANERIAN COLLEGE of PENMANSHIP, Columbus, Ohio 
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Do You Have to 
Teach Drawing 


? 


2 
If so, prepare yourself by studying the 
Augsburg Drawing Manuals 


— the most simple yet comprehensive 
method in print. 
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AUGSBURG'S 
DRAWING 
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| EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
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 Nacie eno mechan 


Illustratod. Cloth. 75 cents per volume 


These drawing textbooks have the advantage over 
copy-books in that they show not only WHAT to do, 
but by both text and illustration, HOW it is done. 


FIRST YEAR BOOK 
Crown 8vo. 98 pages. 
Leading Features: Object Drawing, Record- 
ing Objects on Flat Surface, Position, Direc- 
tion, Drawing. 


SECOND YEAR BOOK 
Crown 8vo. 96 pages. 
Leading Features as in First Year Book. 


THIRD YEAR BOOK 
Crown 8vo. 96 pages. 
Leading Features as in First and Second 
Books with Form and Proportion added. 


FOURTH YEAR BOOK 
Crown 8vo. 124 pages. 


Leading Features: Flat Drawing, Chalk 
Talks; Parallel Drawing; Water Colors; Tints 
and Shades. 


FIFTH YEAR BOOK 
Crown 8vo. 124 pages. 
Leading Features: Object Drawing, Direc- 
tion, Form, Color. 


SIXTH YEAR BOOK 
Crown 8vo. 120 pages. 
Leading Features: Same as in Fifth Year 


SEVENTH YEAR BOOK 

Crown 8vo. 142 pages. 

Features: Object Drawing, Human Figure, 
and Design, Form, Color, Drill and Review 


Exercises. 
EIGHTH YEAR BOOK 
Crown 8vo. 142 pages. 
Leading Features: Object Drawing, Human 
Head, Human Face, Decorative Design, Form 
and Color. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Set |. 70 Cards. 700 Examples. 


No two cards alike; each filled with carefully 
arranged and carefully graded Busy Work in 
Numbers. 

No temptation to copy another child’s work, 
as all cards are different. 

Valuable in the first half of the year, as 
varied and pleasant self-reliant seat-work. 
Especially valuable in the last half, as review 
of the year’s work. 

Ten examples on each card, and hence seven 
hundred examples in the whole series. 


50 Bromfield St., Boston 





These Primary Number Cards are especially valuable the 
last half of your school year, as they are especially 
adapted for a review and drill of previous years’ work. 


THE SELF-RELIANT 


PRIMARY NUMBER CARDS 


Two sets —each set complete in itself. For Second and Third Grades. 
Each card 9 inches long by 3 inches wide, averages 10 examples to a card. 


Set Il. 60 Cards. 120 Exercises. 


This set of Number Cards is to be used with 
Series One as a busy work device for children 
in the Second Grade. 

There are sixty cards, but 120 exercises, all 
different, so each child can use them sixty times 
without repeating. 

The facts given are grouped in such a manner that 
results are easy to obtain even by the slowest of minds. 
The repetition of thelast figure gives a rhythm or swing 
which appeals to the! ittle child, and the accompanying 
statements on the backs of the cards are also a series of 
repetitions of words which make them both easy and 
pleasing to the beginner. 


These cards are printed on heavy manila cardboard and each set is put in a substantial case 
with patented tying string, enabling you to easily keep them always in good order and condition. 


Price, 60 cents each set —the two sets for $1.00 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COPIPANY 
18 E. 17th St., 


New York 


2457 Prairie Ave., Chicago 











DRAWING WITH 
COLORED CRAYONS 


D. R.AUGSBURG 


DRAWING WITH COLORED CRAYONS 


By PROF. D. R. AUGSBURG 


76 illustrations. Bound in full cloth. Postpaid, seventy-five cents. 


The illustrations are especially designed as examples for ~ 
first efforts in crayon drawing, and can be used in the First, 
Second and Third Grades of public schools. 

There is a special treatment of rugs, pillows, blankets, 
landscapes, grasses and weeds, flowers, headdress, lanterns, 
butterflies, birds, animals, sunbonnet girls, sunlight, moon- 
light and shade effects. 








—~ 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 























EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
18 E. 17th St., 


New York 2457 Prairie Ave., Chicago 





SEAT WOR FH 








Primary Language Cards 


60 CARDS—600 SENTENCES — 50 CENTS 












































to — too —two 

I was late for the car, so I 
walked. 

I think it was far 
walk. 

Those children are 
small be out alone. 

I went that store, ° 

It is rainy go out 
play. 

You paid much for your 
book. 

Will you give me cents for 
a stamp? 

Yes, and buy stamps for 
me, ° ; 








FIFTY-NINE MORE SIMILAR 
TO THIS ONE 





Here is a partial list 


any-no—Card No, 45 
cry-cries—Card No. 21 
done—did—Card No. 8 
every-very—Card No. 19 
for-fore-four—Card No. 2 
how-who—Card No. 46 
hole-whole—Card No. 2 
hear-here—Card No. 13 
know-no—Card No. 5 
knew-new—Card No. 6 
their-there—Card No. 11 
them-those—Card No. 28 








(REDUCED Size of Sample Card) 


the 60 cards very easy. 





50 Bromfield Street Boston, Mass. 
18E. 17th St., New York 2457 Prairie Ave., Chicago 





50 Bromfield St., Boston 


This set of sixty cards is designed for busy work in language—words spelled dif- 
ferently but pronounced alike—words most frequently spelled wrong. 
Packedin a neat cardboard box with index card making the location of any one of 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COPIPANY 
18 E. 17th St., New York 





2457 Prairie Ave., Chicago 











